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Plant of the U.S. Light & Heating Co., 
m Niagara Falls, completed eighteen 
months ago. Contracts have been let 
to double its capacity, 


THE UNITED STATES LIGHT AND HEATING Co. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To every automobile owner or manufacturer—to everyone 
who uses a storage battery or rides on a railroad train. 


Within the great U-S-L plant, pictured above, the world’s largest in the field of specialized 
electrical manufacture, are centered the facilities and skill growing out of fourteen years’ pioneer 
experience in perfecting storage batteries of all classes and in making dynamos and electric regu- 
lating devices for the most exacting uses. 


Exhaustive research work, most accurate expert inspection at every stage, and absolute stand- 
ardization of parts, are factors which contribute to establish the unusual character of a product 
bearing the U-S-L trademark. 


Rigid testing of both raw materials and finished product, conducted in completely equipped 
individual testing laboratories for each product, guarantees the efficiency and service-value of 
every piece of U-S-L equipment. 


U-S-L Specialized Electrical Products 


U-S-L Storage Batteries (formerly National) U-S-L Electric Starter and Lighter 
For Electric Vehicles—Great in power capacity and sus- The ** Fly-Wheel Starter” is a special combination motor 
tained voltage dependability. and generator installed in place of the usual engine fly-whee!. 


U-S-L Sparkers and Auto Lighters—Leaders in maintain- ‘ ‘ ° . 
ing high efficiency for ignition of gas engines, electric light for U-S-L Axle Lighting Equipment (Bliss System) 


a ory etc. The pioneer in the field; now standard. Six thousand 
.S-L. Stattonary Battertes—Economical and convenient now supply electric light for the best type of railway cars 
m clectric lighting homes-remote from power circuits. from Maine to California. 


Strong Service Co-Operation 


Service to customers along lines of active co-operation is another feature in the U-S-L policy. The U-S-L Service men 
operate from U-S-L Stations maintained in eight of the largest cities. They co-operate toward the end of continuous maxr 
mum efficiency of U-S-L products. At all Stations a complete stock of spare parts is kept. 


Write for Information. Don't buy an automobile or truck, gasolene or electric, nor insta!l a storage battery for any use, 
until you learn about U-S-L. Correspondence is solicited. 


The U.S. Light & Heating Co.—General Offices: 30 Church St., New Y ork— Factory: Niagara Falls, N.Y. sor 
Branch Offices and Service Stati : Chi New York, Boston, Cleveland, Buffalo, San Francisco, Detroit, St. Louis only 


USL USL USL = USL Us. ii 
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After forty-five tiuitless 
roll calls, beginning early 
on Friday morning, June 
28, and ending on the following ‘Tuesday after- 
noon, with an intermission on Sunday, the 
delegates to the Democratic National Con- 
vention on the forty-sixth roll call nominated 
as their candidate for the Presidency the 
eminent historian, former President of Prince- 
ton, and present Governor of New Jersey, 
Ir. Woodrow Wilson. In only three conven- 


The Nomination 
of Woodrow Wilson 


tions in the history of the country has this 
number of roll calls on a Presidential nomina- 
tion been surpassed—in the two conventions, 
Democratic and Whig, in 1852, that nomi- 
nated Pierce and Scott respectively, and in the 


lemocratic Convention of 1860 that nomi- 
nated Stephen A. Douglas. Since the Civil 
War only the Convention which nominated 
Seymour on the twenty-second ballot in 1868 
and that which nominated Garfield on the 
thirty-sixth ballot in 1880 furnish anything 
resembling in any degree this long-drawn-out 
series of roll calls in the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Baltimore which adjourned on Wednes- 
day of last week. Since carrying the Con- 
gressional elections in 1910 the Democratic 
party has been looking forward to this 
Presidential campaign with special confi- 
dence ; and it might reasonably be expected 
that this confidence would tend to unite the 
party’s various factions. ‘The actual fact has 
been quite the contrary. Perhaps the hope 
of success in the coming election inspired 
the efforts of many candidates to enter the 
field. ‘The fact is that altogether more than 
a dozen men received votes in the Conven- 
tion. Of all of them, however, only two, Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Clark, were at any time 
formidable; only four, those two with Mr. 
Harmon and Mr. Underwood, were really 
something more than “ favorite sons ;” and 
only seven, those four with Mr. Baldwin, Mr. 
Marshall, and Mr. Foss, received more than 


‘‘complimentary votes.” For a time it was 
thought that possibly Mr. Bryan, Mr. Kern 
of Indiana, or Mr. Gaynor of New York, each 
of whose names appeared on the roll calls, 
might become suddenly a ‘ compromise can- 
didate,” but none of them received more 
than a vote or two here and there. When 
the balloting began, Mr. Clark, the present 
Speaker of the House, had a strong lead 
over his nearest competitor, Mr. Wilson. 
As roll call followed roll call Mr. Wilson grad- 
ually decreased that lead, though Mr. Clark 
gained in total votes received; until on the 
tenth ballot Mr. Clark, thanks to the vote of 
the New York delegation, commanded by 
Mr. Murphy of Tammany Hall, was  sud- 
denly put far ahead, and indeed given a 
majority of votes in the Convention. Ac- 
cording to the rule of the party, however, 
it requires a two-thirds vote to nominate ; so 
Mr. Clark’s majority was ineffectual. It is 
credibly reported that at this point Governor 
Wilson sent word to his manager at Balti- 
more to release his delegates ; but, in spite 
of that, his name remained before the Con- 
vention. For eight protracted roll calls Mr. 
Clark remained the candidate of the major- 
ity. Gradually, however, Mr. Wilson began 
to gain, until he took Mr. Clark’s place for 
the first time as leader on the thirtieth ballot. 
Little by little he continued his gains, but on 
the fortieth ballot he still lacked over forty 
votes of a majority. ‘Then, after a loss of 
several votes on each of the two following 
roll calls, he was suddenly given, on the 
forty-third roll call, thanks to Mr. Sullivan’s 
Illinois delegation, a greater majority than 
Mr. Clark had at any time received. This 
ballot proved decisive. One more placed 
him within a hundred votes of the necessary 
two-thirds. And with but a single ballot 
intervening he was chosen at last on the 
forty-sixth ballot by a vote of 990 out of a 
possible 1,086. ‘The motion was then made 
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and carried by viva voce vote that Mr. Wil- 
son’s nomination be made unanimous. 
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In Mr. Wilson’s nomination 
at Baltimore a number of 
factors entered, each one 
essential to the result as it was reached. In 
the first place, there was Mr. Wilson’s in- 
herent strength. His record as Governor of 
New Jersey, particularly in the first year of 
his term, has impressed: the country. Even 
those who believe that the sound and Pro- 
gressive legislation that has been adopted by 
that State is due to a widespread movement 
which has been under way for several years, 
and which no one man created or controlled, 
recognize that Governor Wilson has discerned 
its significance and contributed to its effect- 
iveness. Governor Wilson has also identi- 
fied himself in an effectual way with opposi- 
tion to machine rule within the Democratic 
party of New Jersey, to such an extent 
that the former bosses of the State have 
become his open opponents. Mr. Wilson 
has thus become the center about which has 
gathered a large number of high-minded 
l)emocrats who are opposed to boss rule and 
who have strong political convictions. ‘These 
supporters of Governor Wilson have the right 
to regard themselves as belonging to the 
Progressive wing of the party. By his mes- 
sage to Mr. Bryan before the Convention, 
expressing his opposition to Judge Parker as 
temporary Chairman, Mr. Wilson both wisely 
and courageously made emphatic his attitude 
in opposition to the Reactionary tendencies 
in his party. ‘The Wilson delegates at Balti- 
more represented, therefore, political princi- 
ples, and made up in earnestness and sincerity 
whatever they lacked innumbers. By them- 
selves these delegates did not suffice to 
bring about Mr. Wilson’s nomination. Even 
though some of them were hidden among 
delegations committed by pledges or by the 
unit rule to other candidates, these Wilson 
Progressives did not—like the Republican 
Progressives at Chicago—constitute a_ real 
majority of the Convention, much less the 
requisite two-thirds. Other factors had to 
enter. One of these was the out-and-out 
Clark support. ‘This consisted of delegates 
many of whom had been instructed for 
Speaker Clark at popular primaries. ‘They 
could not be brought into line for Mr. Wilson 
without pressure. ‘This pressure was sup- 


The Factors in 
the Nomination 


plied by another factor—Mr. Bryan. How 
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Mr. Bryan undertook to éxert this pressure 
was told in staff correspondence last week. 
He did not exert it directly, and the Conven- 
tion did not respond at once. Gradually 
however, as the delegates heard from the 
public, and especially from their constituents, 
through telegrams and in the public prints, 
they yielded bit by bit. ‘That, however, wa: 
still insufficient. 
c2] 

There was one more factor 
essential to the result. This 
was what is known as the 
Murphy-Sullivan-Taggart triumvirate. As a 
matter of fact, it consists of a group of boss- 
controlled Democratic State organizations, 
each primarily concerned in its own pros- 
perity, but all making common cause when 
in common need. It includes, among others, 
the Evans-Hughes machine of Colorado, the 
Boston machine of which “ Honey Fitz ” (as 
Mayor Fitzgerald, of Boston, is known) is 
leader, and “ the seasoned old-school warrior 
from West Virginia,” as the New York 
** World,” a Wilson paper, calls John McGraw. 
This element represented the aggressive Re- 
actionaries whose strength, as Mr. Bryan says, 
was shown in the election of Judge Parker as 
Chairman. Without the votes controlled by 
these organizations, either in whole or in large 
part, it was impossible for Mr. Wilson or any 
other man to be nominated. By concentrating 
attention on the Tammany Hall delegation, 
Mr. Bryan prevented its support from going 
to Mr. Wilson until the very end; but the 
other organizations which thrive on the same 
methods which Tammany employs appat- 
ently found that it would be to their inter- 
est gradually to fall into line. By the time 
the forty-second ballot was taken the Indiana 
delegation, headed by Thomas Taggart, was 
already (with the exception of one vote) in 
the Wilson column. Whether the choice 
of Governor Marshall, of Indiana, as nominee 
for Vice-President had anything to do with 
this is a subject for surmise. It is signifi- 
cant that the correspondent of the ‘“ Evening 
Post,” a strong Wilson advocate, reported 
Mr. ‘Taggart as giving out the suggestion of 
Wilson and Marshall as the ticket even be- 
fore Mr. Wilson was chosen. On the forty- 
third ballot Mr. Roger Sullivan, “ who,” as 
the pro-Wilson New York “ Evening Post” 
says, “holds in his fat hands the fifty-eight 
votes of Illinois,” cast his delegation’s votes 
for Wilson. This “break” more than any 
other one thing turned the tide toward 
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\Vilson, for it was this that gave him his ma- 
jority. ‘To this the West Virginia delegation 
contributed. On the next ballot the delega- 
tion from boss-ruled Colorado transferred all 
but two of its eleven Clark votes to Wilson. 
hy this time the opposition to Wilson be- 
came hopeless. ‘Then it was, after Under- 
wood was withdrawn, that Mayor Fitzgerald, 
of Massachusetts, and Representative Fitz- 
gerald, of New York—the one an ally, the 
other an associate, of Mr. Murphy of ‘Tam- 
many Hall—announced that their respective 
delegations would vote for Wilson and wished 
to make the nomination unanimous. ‘The 
votes of these two delegations are recorded 
on the forty-sixth and last ballot as having 
been cast for Wilson. Mr. Wilson’s nomina- 
tion thus depended upon four factors—his 
genuine supporters, the Clark following, Mr. 
Bryan, and the Tammanyized State machines. 
If any one of these factors had been elimi- 
nated, Mr. Wilson’s nomination could not 
have been secured as it was. Perhaps one 
other factor should be mentioned. During 
the Convention the argument was reiterated 
by Wilson supporters that no other candidate 
than Mr. Wilson could have any strength 
against Mr. Roosevelt and the new party. 
That this argument had weight is evident 
from the statements made since the nomina- 
tion by men not originally Wilson supporters, 
such as Mayor Fitzgerald, of Boston, and 
J. Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois. 





" 


Woodrow Wilson (his first 
name, ‘Thomas, he has 
dropped), who heads _ the 
Democratic ticket, is a Southerner by birth 
and in large part by education, though dur- 
ing his public career he has lived in the North. 
He was born in Staunton, Virginia, on De- 
cember 28, 1856. He is thus in his fifty- 
sixth year. He is the first native of the 
South to be named for the Presidency by 
either party since the war. His ancestry is 
Scotch-Irish; both his maternal and _ his 
paternal grandparents were foreign-born and 
came to this country in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. When he was about seventeen years 
old, he went to Davidson College, in North 
Carolina. ‘Two years later he entered Prince- 
ton with the class of °79. After graduation 
he studied law at the Univetsity of Virginia, 
and later practiced lay in Atlanta, Georgia. 
There he began his historical and _ political 
writing which brought him first into fame. 
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He studied political science at Johns Hop- 
kins, and at about the time of his marriage, in 
1885, became Associate Professor of History 
and Political Economy at Bryn Mawr. ‘Three 
years later he was called to a similar chair at 
Wesleyan. After a year there he became 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Politics at 
Princeton, and remained in that position until, 
twelve years later, he succeeded Dr. Patton 
as President of the University. During his 
presidency of Princeton he introduced the 
‘** preceptorial system,” which has been re- 
garded as a noteworthy experiment in Amer- 
ican collegiate education ; and also undertook 
to institute such control of undergraduate life 
as would render it more democratic. During 
his administration of university affairs he en- 
countered the problems of dealing with men 
and of securing efficiency that resemble closely 
those that confront the executive in public 
office. His critics have said of him, as was 
said of Governor Hughes, that he has not, 
either as President of Princeton or Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, been sufficiently guided 
by the opinions of others or given suffi- 
cient consideration to the views and wishes 
of his colleagues and associates. He has 
shown in his acts as Governor that his 
knowledge of political problems is not 
purely theoretical. Under his administration 
many important statutes have been enacted, 
of which the Primary Law and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law may be taken as types of 
political and social measures which he has 
urged. During the past few months he has 
been actively engaged in the primary cam- 
paigns and other public speaking in various 
parts of the country, and has thus become, 
for many of the voters, a more conspicuous 
and familiar figure than he otherwise would 
have been. More than that, he has spoken 
clearly and frankly on many subjects, and 
has made a distinct place for himself in the 
minds of the public as a political leader of 
high character, intellectual power, and genuine 
convictions on the issues of the day. His 
associate on the ticket, Mr. ‘Thomas Riley 
Marshall, was elected Governor of Indiana 
in 1908, and re-elected in 1910. He is the 
first Democrat to be elected to that office 
since 1892. He is fifty-eight years old. His 
relation to the machine controlled by ‘Thomas 
Taggart in his State is summed up editorially 
by the New York * Evening Post,” a strong 
supporter of the present ticket, as follows: 
‘*He made a hard and _ successful fight 
against Taggart early in his administration, 
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but, unlike Governor Wilson, failed to keep 
it up, although his sympathies were plainly 
with the better element of his party.” His 
attitude toward governmental powers, the 
authority of the Executive, the relation of 
the courts to the people, the direct primary, 
and the like, has been expressed in terms 
similar to those used by President Taft; in 
other words, his “ Progressivism” is of the 
cautious sort. 
8 

Both in its language and 
in its recommendations the 
Democratic platform upon 
which Governor Wilson’ will make _ his 
Presidential campaign is better than such 
documents usually are. It contains little 
denunciatory language, although it asserts 
that ‘the high Republican tariff is the prin- 
cipal cause of the unequal distribution cf 
wealth,’”’ and denounces “ the profligate waste 
of money wrung from the people by oppress- 
ive taxation through the lavish appropria- 
tions of recent Republican Congresses.” It 
does not indulge in perfervid praise of the 
Democratic party, although it begins with a 
tribute to Thomas Jefferson and “ the illus- 
trious line of Democratic Presidents,” and 
asserts that the record of the present Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives in Congress 
justifies the belief that the Democratic party 
can be depended upon for “ efficiency, econ- 
omy, and constructive legislation.” It lays 
chief emphasis for the cause of the economic 
evils of the day upon the high tariff, asserts 
that the Democratic policy is “ for a tariff for 
revenue only,” but promises that in creating 
a tariff for revenue only it will do so by 
methods that ‘will not injure or destroy 
legitimate industry.” It does not mention 
any plan of revising the tariff schedule by 
schedule. Itrecommends the criminal prose- 
cution of illegal monopolies, but does not ask 
for the regulation of the great industrial cor- 
porations by the Federal Government, and 
specifically insists ‘‘ that Federal remedies for 
the regulation of inter-State commerce and 
for the prevention of private monopoly shall 
be added to, but not substituted for, State 
remedies.” In other words, the writers of 
the platform deem it necessary to take a 
firm stand in defense of the doctrine of so- 
called States’ Rights. It recommends the 
income tax, the popular election of Sena- 
tors, and Presidential primaries ; the control 
of campaign contributions by law ; a single 
term for the President of the United States ; 
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the extension of the power of the Inter-Stat. 
Commerce Commission over express com- 
panies, telegraph and_ telephone lines: 
reform of the National bank currency and 
credit system, but specifically condemns the 
plan proposed by the Monetary Commission ; 
the development of the Mississippi River and 
other waterways ; the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Labor, the secretary of which shall 
have a seat in the President’s Cabinet ; the 
conservation of natural resources so that they 
shall not fall “into the hands of monopoliz- 
ing corporations, associations, or interests,” 
but expresses strong opposition to the present 
forestry policy ; the suppression by Federal 
law of “ gambling in agricultural products by 
organized exchanges or others ;” the reform of 
our navigation laws and the fostering of an 
American merchant marine “ without bounties 
or subsidies from the public treasury ;” the 
prohibition of the use of the Panama Canal by 
ships owned by railways competing with the 
Canal; Federal laws for pure food and the 
public health; civil service based upon merit 
rather than political service; reform of the 
courts to rid the legal system of the country 
of its present delays, expense, and uncertain- 
ties; a declaration by Congress of its pur- 
pose to recognize the independence of the 
Philippine Islands “ as soon as a stable gov- 
ernment can be established ;” the protection 
of the rights of American citizens in Russia; 
a parcels post and the extension of the rural 
delivery system; the passage by the several 
States of laws protecting soldiers and sailors 
from discrimination in places of amusement 
when appearing in their National uniform; a 
generous pension policy; and concludes by 
demanding “a return to the rule of the 
people,” and by offering to the country the 
Democratic party “as an agency through 
which the complete overthrow and extirpa- 
tion of corruption, fraud, and machine rule in 
American politics can be effected.” 

Sd 

The Taft platform differs 
both in general tone and in 
specific principles from the 
Democratic platform in only a few particulars. 
Of course it differs as to the comparative 
efficiency as governmental agencies of the 
Republican and Democratic parties ; but even 
on the tariff the Taft platform, while assert- 
ing its belief in the protective principle, calls 
for a reduction of the tariff by means o! a 
scientific tariff commission. The Taft plat- 


Its Advantages 
and Defects 


form, moreover, proposes a definite method 
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of regulating monopoly and privilege; namely, 
by the creation of a Federal ‘Trade Commis- 
sion. The ‘l'aft platform is implicitly opposed 
to any declaration at this time regarding the 
independence of the Philippine Islands. Of 
the two documents, the Democratic platform 
appears to us to be possibly the more definitely 
progressive, although the influence of the Pro- 
gressive movement throughout the country is 
quite apparent in the framing of the ‘Taft 
platform. But, as we said in commenting 
upon the Taft platform, such political docu- 
ments, like religious creeds, are of value only 
as they are translated into action. ‘The record 
of Mr. Taft and the managers in control of 
the Republican party for the last four years 
is not entirely in tune with the Chicago _plat- 
form. Mr. Wilson’s recordin the Governor- 
ship of New Jersey, though not the record of 
the Democratic managers, is to a large extent 
in tune with the Baltimore platform. The 
Outlook differs, as our readers know, from 
some of the provisions of the Democratic 
platform—those, for instance, touching the 
tariff, the Philippines, and National bank 
currency. These, however, perhaps would 
not prevent our accepting the docu- 
ment as a whole if there were not a still 
more fundamental doctrine of the platform 
with which we disagree. We believe in and 
shall urge a strong and supreme National 
policy for the regulation of commerce, indus- 
try, and’ finance. ‘The Democrats and Mr. 
Wilson wish to divide the responsibility and 
power between the States and the Federal 
Government. The fear of the Democratic 
party, and of Mr. Wilson himself, of what is 
called centralization as opposed to what is 
called States’ rights is significantly indicated 
by omission from the Democratic platform 
of any specific recommendation for the regu- 
lation of the trusts, except by criminal prose- 
cutions and by the physical valuation of the 
public utility corporations. In respect to 
this vital question Mr. Roosevelt’s record 
while President and his specific recom- 
mendations in an article published last No- 
vember in The Outlook entitled ‘The 
Trusts, the People, and the Square Deal,” 
place him, in our judgment, in a position of 
advantage over both the framers of the 
Chicago platform and Mr. Wilson. Our 
belief, expressed often in these pages during 
recent years, is that there must be central- 
ization of power in the Federal Government 


to cope with the centralization of power in 
industry. 


a The result of the Balti- 
New Party more Convention, excel- 
lent though it has been in 
the presentation as nominees of men of 
high character, has not halted the move- 
ment for the establishment and_ organiza- 
tion of a new party. The object at which 
those who demand a new party have aimed 
is not and cannot be attained, they are con- 
vinced, by the Democratic party as an 
organization, however admirable may be the 
men whom it has placed on its National 
ticket. Those who are associated with Mr. 
Roosevelt in working out the plans for the 
Convention called in accordance with the 
Orchestra Hall meeting at Chicago on 
June 22 feel very strongly that neither the 
Republican nor the Democratic party has 
adequately expressed in its platform, or in 
any other way, an understanding of the great 
social and industrial movement that is now 
under way in this country, or of the prob- 
lems that confront the ordinary man or 
woman under the conditions created by the 
modern industrial system. Before this issue 
of The Outlook reaches its readers the 
authorized call for the Convention of the new 
party will probably have appeared in the 
daily press. 


Flying through a fog last 
week near Corning, New 
York, the one-hundred-ton 
engine of an express train on the Lackawanna 
road crashed into the rear of an excursion 
train. The latter was carrying outing parties, 
families, and young married couples to Niagara 
Falls on a special Fourth of July excursion. 
The express telescoped the rear-end day 
coaches of the excursion train and even 
plowed through the sleeping-cars ; it piled up 
débris and then hurled it aside; it killed no 
less than forty persons and injured many 
more. ‘The excursion train was not in mo- 
tion, but, because of the crippled car of a 
freight train just ahead, had been stalled on 
a curve on the main line for half an hour—— 
a sufficient time, one would think, to protect 
itself against the next train. -And such pro- 
tection was attempted, it is asserted, by the 
setting of two block signals, and by the sending 
back of a flagman to give warning. On the 
other hand, it is claimed that the heavy mist 
concealed the block signals, nor did the 
engineer of the on-rushing train see the 
flagman. Doubtless there will be charges 
and counter-charges. ‘The New York State 
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authorities should thoroughly sift them. 
‘They must be more thoroughly sifted than has 
ever been the case in any previous similar 
investigation if the public’s exasperation is to 
be satisfied. For, at last, the poor, patient 
public is showing signs of resentment against 
those who make small case of human life in 
land or sea travel, and is now dealing sternly 
with the tendency of captains and conductors, 
managers and engineers, to take foolhardy 
risks. Nor will the public be satisfied, 
we believe, until the human element is 
further eliminated, at least in railway oper- 
ations. Something more than the vigilance 
of a single person must stand between the 
traveling public and such disasters as last 
week’s. In this day of clever invention the 
public will demand that if block signals, for 
instance, cannot be seen, they should be fé/t. 
Why not perfect for the railways of the whole 
country the system in successful operation in 
the New York City Subway, by which a me- 
chanical device holds a train from proceed- 
ing to the next block if that block be occu- 
pied? Whether by one device or another, 
the principle of conservation, now happily 
evident as to lands, waters, forests, and mines, 
must be applied as well to another and more 
important field, the conservation of human 
life. 
& 

Among recent fatal accidents 
to those who are attempting to 
subdue the air to the uses of 
travel none has been more startling than the 
two that occurred last week. One was an 
accident to aviators, the other to aeronauis. 
On Monday Miss Harriet Quimby, who was 
the first woman to secure a license in America 
as an aviator, was driving a Blériot monoplane 
across Dorchester Bay, near Boston. With her 
in the aeroplane was Mr. William A. P. Willard, 
whose son, Charles F. Willard, is a well-known 
aviator. As the monoplane approached the 
aviation grounds a thousand spectators were 
shocked to see it suddenly turn downward 
and the two occupants thrown into the air. 
The height from which Miss Quimby and 
Mr. Willard fell was so great that they were 
instantly killed. It is generally believed that 
the accident was due to some break or defect 
in the steering gear or some other part of 
the mechanism. It is surmised, however, by 
some that the immense speed of the mon- 
oplane may have caused Miss Quimby to 
become momentarily weakened and to lose 
control. ‘The meet, of which Miss Quimby’s 
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passenger, Mr. Willard, was manager, was 
not discontinued, the participants believing 
that to bring it to a close would not help to 
advance the science of aviation. Miss 
Quimby has gained a place in the annals of 
aviation by being the first woman to 
cross the English Channel. ‘The other acci- 
dent was even more horrifying. It occurred 
on the day following that in which Miss 
Quimby and Mr. Willard were killed. It was 
due to explosion of the gas bag of the dirigi- 
ble balloon Akron while it was sailing over 
Absecon Inlet near Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
The victims of this accident were Melvin 
Vaniman, the builder of the air-ship, his 
younger brother, Calvin Vaniman, and the 
three members of the crew. Mr. Vaniman had 
been associated with Walter Wellman in the 
project of crossing the Atlantic in a dirigible 
balloon—a project which ended in a wreck 
without fatalities on the morning of October 
18, 1910. Undiscouraged by the failure, 
Mr. Vaniman was planning another expedi- 
tion of the same sort. It was while making 
a public trial trip in preparation for his pro 
posed journey that he and his companions 
were killed. The exact cause of the explo- 
sion is not known. It may have been due to 
the expansion of the gas through the action ot 
the sun’s rays, or it may have been due to the 
ignition of the gas by burning gasoline from 
the engine. In one way or another human 
ingenuity and skill failed to ward off the 
dangers. ‘These two accidents, together with 
the others less sensational that are happening 
from time to time, indicate how far men still 
are from gaining complete mastery of the 
air. Most of the accidents like these have 
occurred during exhibitions, when the temp- 
tation to take risks for the sake of impress- 
ing the spectators is especially great. What 
is needed to advance the science of air travel 
is such improvement in the command ot 
appliances and knowledge of conditions to be 
met as has marked particularly the work ot 
the late Wilbur Wright and his brother. 
Orville Wright. 
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Some allowance is  usuall) 
made for inaction and gen- 
eral slackness in Congress during the time ot 
the great political conventions; but if the 
Democratic party, which controls the lower 
house, is awake to the fact that it has a’ 
ready too many black marks on its record, it 
will not again allow such a state of things ‘0 
occur as has just taken place in regard to the 
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Nation’s finances. We have already pointed 
out the reprehensible conduct (and no weaker 
words can rightly describe it) of Congress in 
sending the great Army Appropriation Bill 
to the President with a rider attached which 
made its veto by any sane Executive impera- 
tive. Of course this bill has been held 
up for this cause. Later it appeared that 
other absolutely necessary appropriation bills 
for the new fiscal year which began on 
July 1 had not been passed. It became 
necessary to scour Washington and telegraph 
to Baltimore to get enough members of Con- 
gress together to pass a joint resolution for 
necessary appropriations for the month of 
Juiy ; no less than seventy-tive million dollars 
was voted in this hasty way and by an emer- 
gency resolution; and only by this action 
was it possible to avoid closing down the 
navy-yards, ceasing to pay letter-carriers, and 
in general to carry on the business of the 
country in a businesslike way. A single in- 
stance of the consequences of such loose 
work in Congress was the suspension of the 
immensely important Government work on 
the entire upper Mississippi for lack of 
money. Meanwhile there was a surplus of 
over thirty-six million dollars and available 
cash in the Treasury of almost a hundred 
million dollars. Comment on this sort of 
thing is superfluous. We are glad to add, 
while we are speaking of Congress, that the 
President has signed the bill requiring that 
hereafter all work done by contract for the 
Government is to be put on the eight-hour 
labor principle, and providing a penalty if 
either contractors or mechanics impose or 
accept a longer working day. It is quite 
possible that some of the provisions of this 
bill may prove impracticable; but the pur- 
pose and intention are certainly commend- 
able. 
iS2} 
ce Mr. ‘Taft is peculiarly 
Treasury Department unfortunate in the bitter 
personal controversies 
which have impaired the efficiency of some 
of the important departments of his Adminis- 
ration. The country had- hardly recovered 
from the disorganization of the Department 
of the Interior, due to the Ballinger- Pinchot 
conflict, when it was again seriously disturbed 
by the antagonism between Dr. Wiley, on the 
one hand, and Secretary Wilson and Solicitor 
McCabe, on the other. ‘This week the resig- 
nation of Dr. A. Piatt Andrew, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, reveals the fact 
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that that Department is also in a seriously 
disturbed condition. In a letter to President 
Taft dated July 2, in which he presents his 
resignation, Dr. Andrew makes the following 
statement : 


For a long time the transaction of much of 
the Treasury’s business has been at a standstill 
and an outbreak of some sort has been immi- 
nent. Many able and energetic Treasury 
officials have had to bear the brunt of harsh 
criticism from people outside who have suffered 
interminable delays in their business with the 
Treasury, for which the Secretary alone was 
responsible, and at the same time they have had 
to submit to criticism even more harsh and 
more undeserved from Mr. MacVeagh himself, 
whenever he discovered that they had ventured 
to act upon some matter of minor importance 
without awaiting his decision. Time and again 
heads of the great divisions of the Treasury 
have found themselves unable to carry on the 
business intrusted to them and have been dis- 
couraged to the verge of resigning their posi- 
tions because they were unable to obtain any 
opinion or decision from Mr. MacVeagh upon 
urgent questions which had been before him 
for many months. 


Dr. Andrew follows up this general statement 
by giving the names of subordinates holding 
responsible positions who have been unable 
to work in harmony with the head of the 
Department. In a personal letter to Secre- 
tary MacVeagh made public with his resig- 
nation Dr. Andrew intimates that in 1910 
Secretary MacVeagh was on the verge of 
resignation himself, because he was not prop- 
erly consulted by the President with regard 
to the issue of Panama bonds. In response 
to the statement of Dr. Andrew, Secretary 
MacVeagh calls the letters which contained 
it “ scurrilous,” and says that the Assistant 
Secretary’s resignation was requested be- 


_cause he ** was not efficient enough to meet 


the requirements,” and because he went 
to the Chicago Convention on_ political 
grounds “in direct disobedience to my 
[Secretary MacVeagh’s] instruction.” Dr. 
Andrew is a graduate of Princeton Unt- 
versity, has been a member of the faculty of 
Harvard University, has acted as expert 
adviser of the Monetary Commission, and is 
generally believed to have had an unusually 
efficient training for his position. Whether 
the difficulties in the Treasury Department 
thus brought to public attention are serious 
enough to demand a Congressional investi- 
gation time only can tell. ‘The episode is of 
special significance because it is only one of 
many indications that Mr. ‘Taft’s adminis- 
trative ability—that is, the ability to inspire his 
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colleagues, assistants, and subordinates with 
a spirit of loyalty and enthusiasm—was some- 
what overestimated by the country upon his 
nomination and election in 1908. 


CS 


Another obstacle to the 
building of additional 
rapid transit lines for 
New York City has been 
removed. ‘This time it looks as though it 
were the last obstacle in the path. The New 
York Court of Appeals has decided that the 
contract which the Public Service Commis- 
sion and the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment of the city propose to make with 
the Interborough Company and the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company is an entirely proper 
contract for the city to make. As was told 
at length in The Outlook for March 9, 1912, 
the proposed plan contemplates the building 
of two rapid transit systems covering the 
various boroughs of the city, one built in 
extension of the present Interborough lines, 
the other built in extension of the present 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit lines. This plan will 
give two comprehensive and coherent systems, 
over all the lines of each of which a five-cent 
fare will afford transportation. ‘The cost of 
construction and equipment of the new lines 
is to be shared in certain definite proportions 
by the city and each of the contracting com- 
panies. In return for the contribution of the 
two companies to the cost of the new lines 
and for the action of each of the companies 
in throwing their old lines, which are now 
profitable, into one system with the new lines, 
which probably will not be profitable for 
some time, each contract provides that the 
company shall receive from the gross receipts 
of the new system, before the city receives 
any return upon its money, a_ sufficient 
amount to cover the profit which the com- 
pany is now making from its present lines. 
The validity of this provision in the contract 
was attacked in a taxpayer’s suit, and it is 
this suit which has now been decided in the 
city’s favor by the Court of Appeals. It was 
contended in the suit that this preferential 
provision in the contract was in violation of 
the provision of the State Constitution 
which prohibits a city from loaning its 
money, property, or credit. This conten- 
tion was denied by the Court of Appeals. 
With the removal of this last obstacle the 
Public Service Commission is going ahead 
with all possible expedition to prepare the 
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necessary forms of contract between the 
city and the twocompanies. It is hoped tha 


the Board of Estimate and Apportionmen 
before it adjourns for the summer will find ii 
possible to approve these forms of contrac 

and that work upon the new subway lines, : 
part of which work is already under way, 
will then go on as rapidly as possible. 


No more ey 
traordinary con 
quest of medi- 
cal science over bodily tissues has ever been 
recorded than that of Dr. Alexis Carrel, 0! 
the Rockefeller Institute in New York. An 
account of Dr. Carrel’s experience in the 
direction of continuing the life of animal tis- 
sues outside of the organism was recently 
read before a professional audience by a 
distinguished French surgeon, Professor 
Pozzi, in Paris. The exact and complete 
story is given in a pamphlet, which is now be- 
fore us, published by the Rockefeller Institute. 
Omitting the technicalities involved, it may 
be stated that for four days the heart of a 
chicken removed from the body continued to 
beat. More extraordinary still was the fact 
that two sections of a chicken’s heart, sepa- 
rated by a space from one another but put in 
the same “plasma” (that is, a semi-liquid 
composed of blood and lymph), after beating 
for four days, one at the rate of ninety-two 
beats a minute, the other and smaller at the 
rate of one hundred and twenty beats a min- 
ute, were joined together, and thereafter the 
two pieces began to beat in time! Previous 
to this series of experiments Dr. Carrel had 
demonstrated that pieces of the liver or kid- 
ney, when separated from the parent organ- 
ism, could be made to live and even develop, 
for a period of fifty days, when they were 
likely to die from microbe infection. He 
believes that with more perfect methods, lie 
can be maintained for much longer periods. 
Indeed, in some experiments pieces of a 
chicken’s heart were still alive after more 
than one hundred and twenty days. It is 
useless to speculate on the probable practical 
results of these experiments. Every time 
such a step in advance is made by a pains- 
taking investigator—and all the _ brilliant 
geniuses of medical science have been pains- 
taking investigators—the future welfare ot! 
the human race is directly or indirectly made 
more hopeful. ‘The opponents of medical 
investigation are ill informed about the history 
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of human advance when they question the 
practical good of such discoveries. 

The American Board of 
Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions (Congrega- 
tional) has published an interesting pamphlet 
containing a statement of the higher edu- 
cational work of that Board in foreign 
lands. Its extent and effectiveness — will, 
we are sure, be a surprise to most of 
our readers. ‘There are some _ nineteen 
colleges and fourteen training schools or 
classes as a direct outgrowth of the educa- 
tional operations of the Board abroad, besides 
preparatory schools. ‘hese colleges are to 
be found in Bulgaria, Turkey, India, Ceylon, 
China, Japan, Africa, and Mexico. Five are 
for girls alone; one is for both sexes, but in 
entirely separate departments. These col- 
leges, with their preparatory departments, 
have over seven thousand students under 
instruction, and the theological schools have 
one hundred and seventy-eight young men in 
preparation for the Christian ministry. This 
pamphlet, we judge, will be sent by the Board 
to any who desire it for their information. 
When it is remembered that sixty years ago 
the right of the American Board to engage in 
educational work at all was hotly contested by 
the friends and supporters of missionary 
enterprise, the progress which has been made 
will be recognized as astonishing. ‘lhe Chris- 
tian missionary organizations of to-day are 
no longer sending out merely evangelists to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen ; they are 
establishing educational institutions in which 
men and women are being trained, not merely 
to preach the Gospel in words, but to live 
intelligent and philanthropic Christian lives 
in communities in which Christianity is little 
known and still less understood. ‘The Church 
is getting a new vision of what evangelization 
means. It is beginning to understand that 
there is no better way to promote the accept- 
ance of Christian doctrine than by giving 
object-lessons of Christian life; no better 
way to carry the spirit of Christianity into 
pagan lands than by training the minds of 
leaders intellectually and imbuing their hearts 
Spiritually with that combined faith and 
knowledge which constitute the product of 
Christian culture; and that the object of 
Jesus Christ and of Christian missions is not 
to save an elect few from a lost world, but to 
transform the world itself into a dwelling- 
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place of righteousness, peace, and universal 
happiness. 
fey 

The Outlook has much more 
faith that the union of Christian 
churches will be brought about 
by co-operation in Christian work than by an 
endeavor to unite in a common creed or to 
merge the various organizations in a common 
organization. ‘The Outlook therefore wel- 
comes, not merely for its immediate practical 
effect, but for its influence on the ultimate 
life of the churches, such an endeavor as 
that which has been recently initiated by the 
Federation of Churches in the city of Boston. 
A Committee on Student Work has been 
formed, with representatives from eight 
Christian churches, in that part of the city 
where the student population most congre- 
gates, for the purpose of ministering to the 
moral and spiritual life of the student popu- 
lation. Not long ago these eight churches 
held an interesting and helpful workers’ con- 
ference to discuss the situation. The topics 
taken up were: “ The Student Field and the 
Churches at Work,” “The Church and the 
New Student,” ** The Churches’ Responsi- 
bility for Student Living Conditions,” and 


A Good 


Movement 


“The Church and Student Opportunities in 


Social Service.” One of the most interest- 
ing questions brought up in the discussion 
was the matter of getting in touch with new 
students. There are several thousand young 
people coming to Boston to study every year 
from all parts of the country. Many of these 
have few friends and associations in the city 
and might find the welcome of the churches 
of especial value. ‘The churches have found 
the students cordially ready to welcome this 
ministry. If the work is carried on with tact 
as well as with enthusiasm, the best results 
may be expected fromit. ‘This Church Com- 
mittee on Student Work is now undertaking 
to co-operate with the authorities of the vari- 
ous educational institutions in the vicinity so 
as to get a complete registration of church 
affiliation or preference from all incoming 
students, and then to suggest their names to 
the churches with which they would naturally 
be in communion. It is also hoped to reach 
the students through their connections at 
home, and parents whose children are going 
to or now are in the city of Boston for edu- 
cational purposes are invited to send their 
names and addresses to the Chairman of this 
Church Committee, Dr. Alexander Mann, 
the Rector of ‘Trinity Church, 
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WOODROW WILSON AND THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


‘The events of the past two weeks should 
give courage to all friends of honest govern- 
ment. ‘The defeat of the machine in the 
Republican party—for its apparent victory 
at Chicago, like the apparent victories of the 
British at Lexington and Bunker Hill, was a 
real defeat—the initiation of a new Liberal or 
Progressive party, and the victory of Wood- 
row Wilson in the Democratic Convention 
after a week’s struggle at Baltimore, all indi- 
cate the growing resolve of the people to end 
the partnership between political machines 
and special interests, and to make our gov- 
ernment in very fact one of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. 

The publication of Mr. James Bryce’s work 
“The American Commonwealth,” in 1888, 
gave a shock to the American people. ‘The 
facts respecting corruption in American poli- 
tics therein published were not wholly un- 
known. But of them some had been for- 
gotten ; some, as reported in the daily press, 
had not been taken very seriously; some 
had been regarded as a necessary incident in 
political life. ‘To have an admirer of the 
American Republic and of the American 
people put these facts clearly and in a 
perfectly unemotional, scientific narrative, a 
narrative that bore as hard on Republican 
government in Philadelphia as on Democratic 
government in New York, touched the ap- 
probativeness of the American people—and 
our approbativeness is a very sensitive nerve. 
Mr. Bryce’s book rendered us a great serv- 
ice : it made us see ourselves as others see us. 

With the publication of the “ American 
Commonwealth” the campaign in America 
against corruption in politics acquired new 
force. It was intermittent, as such movements 
are apt to be. It was complicated with other 
issues, and by other issues public attention 
was diverted. The tariff, free silver, the 
Spanish War, colonial problems, all came in 
to perplex the public mind. But the hostil- 
ity to political methods and the politicians’ 
control grew apace. It elected Mr. Cleve- 
land. It welcomed Mr. Bryan. It pushed 
forward Civil Service Reform in spite of the 
politicians. It made spasmodic and some- 
times successful attempts at municipal reform. 
It compelled the machines in State and local 
elections to nominate better men. It enabled 
the better men to do more than the politi- 
cians were willing they should do. It even 
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modified the methods of the politicians them- 
selves. Bad as Tammany has been under 
Mr. Croker and Mr. Murphy, it was worse 
under Mr. Tweed. It has not been a 
reformed Tammany, but it has been a re- 
strained ‘Tammany. 

In 1900 this rising sentiment, which was 
far stronger in the West than in the East, 
compelled the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt 
as Vice-President, in spite of the reluctance 
of Mr. McKinley and the vigorous opposition 
of Mr. Hanna—both of them honest men, 
but both more interested in promoting busi- 
ness prosperity than in promoting moral 
ideals. It compelled Mr. Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion to the Presidency in 1904 in spite of the 
effect of Mr. Hanna’s opposition and that of the 
business constituency which he represented. 

Up to this time different leaders had given 
different interpretations of the popular dis- 
content and had proposed different remedies. 
Mr. Cleveland attributed that discontent to 
a high tariff and proposed tariff for revenue 
only. Mr. Bryan attributed it to the gold 
standard and proposed free silver. Mr. 
Mckinley attributed it to popular agitation 
and proposed a tariff undisturbed. In 190+ 
Mr. Roosevelt, freed by his election as Presi- 


dent from his implied obligation to continue 
the policies of his predecessor, started upon 


a campaign of education. Going to Provi- 
dence, the city in which wealth has probably 
a greater relative degree of concentration 
than in any other city in the country, and in 
which the political boss was in absolute con- 
trol of the Republican political machinery, he 
declared for the governmental regulation of 
the great corporations. By his campaign 
then and there initiated, he startled the whole 
country ; explained the popular discontent ; 
interpreted the popular demand; drew to 
himself great bodies of unorganized men who 
found their half-formed thoughts defined for 
them ; and aroused against himself the bitter 
opposition of corrupt politicians and preda- 
tory wealth, reinforced by the hesitating, the 
halting, and the timid—in short, by all those 
whose motto in life is ‘* Let well enough alone.” 

But the Roosevelt policies proved to be 
not in advance of popular sentiment. ‘They 
included Government regulation of all the 
great corporations ‘‘ commonly called trusts ;” 
the maintenance of Government control over 
the mines, the forests, and the water powers 
still belonging to the people; the discover) 
and punishment of all big criminals; and 
such an extension of Civil Service Reform 
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as would make it difficult for the corrupt 
politicians to blackmail corporations on the 
one hand, or to act as their paid agents on 
the other. Mr. Roosevelt’s policies included 
much more; but they included these four 
items. ‘The four years of his Administration 
did not give him time enough to do more than 
make a beginning. Such legislation as he 
got from Congress he got by creating a pub- 
lic sentiment which the “ old guard ”’ resisted 
as far as it had the power. But almost its 
last act, as he was going out of office, was 
to refuse the appropriations necessary to keep 
efficient the detective police on which the 
President must rely if he is to unearth and 
punish cunningly devised frauds upon the 
people. He sailed away to Africa and left 
Mr. Taft to complete the work. 

When Mr. Roosevelt returned in 1910, he 
found that Mr. ‘Taft had not completed the 
work. The reverse was the case. ‘The 
people had gone forward; the Administration 
had first halted, then turned back. ‘The peo- 
ple, exasperated, were demanding new guar~ 
antees of their rights—the popular primary, 
the short ballot, the initiative, the referen- 
dum, the recall. Mr. Taft’s alliance was with 
the politicians; he depended for success 
upon co-operating with the machines and 
upon persuading Congress. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
alliance had been, and still is, with the peo- 
ple; he depended on understanding the 
people, interpreting the people, leading the 
people, and executing the people’s will. No 
wonder that Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt 
were apart and drew steadily farther and 
farther apart. 

The passion for popular rights against 
the plutocracy which Mr. Bryan has done so 
much to arouse but so littie to educate, and 
which Mr. Roosevelt has done so much to 
educate and to direct into sane and practical 
reforms, has extended into the rank and file 
of both the political parties. ‘The rank and 
file of both the political parties are Progress- 
ive; the machinery of both the _ political 
parties is Reactionary —though this statement 
is true only with qualifications. ‘There are 
thousands of honest voters who dread prog- 
ress in the direction of popular rights more 
than they dread boss rule; and there are 
States in which the rank and file have suc- 
ceeded in getting control of the political 
machinery and making it Progressive. The 
utlook rejoices both in the victory of 
Woodrow Wilson in Baltimore and in the 
initiatory steps in Chicago toward the organi- 
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zation of a new Liberal or Progressive party, 
because both attest the growth among the 
people of that liberal or progressive spirit on 
which The Outlook believes the prosperity of 
the Nation depends. 

In Chicago the issue was perfectly clear : 
it was the Politicians versus the People. The 
representatives of the Politicians controlled 
the Convention by methods defended by 
their apologists on the ground that in revo- 
lutionary times revolutionary methods are 
necessary. ‘The representatives of the Peo- 
ple went home pledged to each other to 
create a new party organized to fight the 
corrupt alliance between the bosses and pred- 
atory wealth, and to rededicate this country 
tu the Rule of the People. In Baltimore the 
issue was more confused. The Convention 
was divided into three groups. One group 
stood by the recognized leader of Progressive 
Democracy with splendid and undeviating 
loyalty ; a second group, openly controlled 
by three bosses of National reputation, 
fought the Progressive candidate as long as 
there was any hope of success; a third 
group followed as their leader a “ harmo- 
nizer,”” and showed themselves more eager 
for a party victory in November than for 
the maintenance of any political principle. 
Woodrow Wilson was nominated when the 
bosses decided that no other nominee could 
carry the country, even if he could be forced 
upon the Convention, and that their chance 
of getting some spoils through their State 
organizations, if not through the National 
organization, was better in the election of 
any Democratic candidate than in the tri- 
umph of a party organized for the very 
purpose of putting an end forever in this 
country to the rule of the bosses. 

The issue in the approaching campaign is 
not between Mr. Taft, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. 
Roosevelt ; it is between the constituencies 
which put them in nomination and which of 
necessity they will represent. For it cannot 
be affirmed too emphatically that the Presi- 
dent is not a dictator. He is the instrument 
of the people, chosen to carry out their will, 
and can succeed only as he understands and 
executes the will of those who elected him. 

As we are going to press it is stated in the 
daily papers that a call will soon be issued 
for those who believe in Progressive princi- 
ples to meet about the first of August and 
perfect the organization of the new Liberal 
or Progressive party. We here assume that 
such a party will be organized, that its prime 
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object will be to destroy the corrupt alliance 
between political bosses and predatory wealth, 
and that it will nominate Theodore Roose- 
velt. In that case the voters will have three 
parties to choose among in the coming elec- 
tion: the remains of a Republican party, 
representing a combination of “ practical 
politicians ’’ and special interests; a Demo- 
cratic party composed of three groups—loyal 
Progressives, unscrupulous  office-seekers, 
and indifferentists, the last equally willing 
to co-operate with either group that gives the 
best promise of party victory; and a new 
Liberal or Progressive party, organized for the 
purpose of destroying the rule of the politicians 
and re-establishing the Rule of the People. 

It is perhaps too early to speak with 
confidence of the issues of the future, but 
present indications are that the choice of 
the voters will be between the Democratic 
and the Liberal or Progressive party. The 
methods pursued by the Convention which 
nominated Mr. Taft are so thoroughly dis- 
credited throughout the country that we 
regard him as out of the running. Other 
issues than the right of the people toerule 
will be involved in the campaign, such as 
the tariff, finance, the regulation of great 


corporations by Government, the Philippine 
question, the legitimate powers of the Federal 


Government. These and other kindred 
issues we shall discuss hereafter. Here we 
simply define what, in our judgment, is the 
transcendent issue involved in the coming 
election, namely, the Right of the People to 
Rule. 

The country has seen repeated attempts 
to defeat the machine by reforms within the 
old parties. It has seen Mr. Bryan, the 
people’s candidate, in the Democratic party, 
victorious over the machine in three Conven- 
tions and defeated at the polls in three elec- 
tions. It has seen Mr. Cleveland victorious 
over the machine both in the Convention 
and at the polls, and yet so hampered by the 
machine in his endeavor to fulfill the promises 
made to the country by his party’s platform 
that he felt himself compelled in self-respect 
to permit the mongrel tariff measure, which 
the machine allowed to pass, to become a law 
without his approval. It has seen Mr. 
McKinley in the Republican party refusing 
absolutely to make the promises asked by 
the machine. and yet so hampered by its 
demands in time of war as to make the army 
operations a National disgrace. It has seen 
Mr. Taft cheated by the machine into a policy 
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of acquiescence with its demands, a policy 
which has converted his victorious party into 
first a defeated and then a disrupted organiza- 
tion. In view of these historic examples 
The Outlook has little hope that the Demo- 
cratic party, however splendid its promises, 
however earnest the purpose of the chosen 
leader and his especial supporters, can break 
the domination of the powerful oligarchy 
which has controlled both the political parties 
for so long a time. ‘The only hope of a real, 
radical, and enduring reform appears to us to 
lie in a party organized for that purpose, and 
wholly free from the entangling traditions 
and alliances of the past. The Outlook hopes 
that the Liberals or Progressives to meet in 
August will prove themselves able to call into 
existence such a party. The Nation needs 
it. And the events both at Chicago and at 
Baltimore indicate that the time is ripe for it. 
ix] 
LETTERS TO UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

Yes! I certainly do believe in a personal 
God ; a God who has plans and purposes 
and affections, a God who cares for his chil- 
dren, a God to whom [ can speak and who 
understands me, a God who speaks to me 
and whom I can somewhat understand, a 
God to whose inspiring fellowship I owe all 
that I am or hope to be; in a word, a God 
who is ** Our Father.” 

And yet I do not wish to define this faith, 
even by so simple a word as personal. Be- 
cause faith transcends definition, and the 
simplest definition is liable to be misunder- 
stood. I once had a conversation with a 
young man on this subject which ran some- 
thing as follows : 

Inquirer. Wo you believe in a personal 
God? 

Myself. 
God? 

Inquirer. 1 mean a great big man, sitting 
up in the center of the universe, ruling things. 

Myself. No! I do not believe in that 
kind of a personal God. 

Inquirer. Oh! then you are a pantheist. 

We sometimes seem to me to be like a 
ship-load of passengers who find themselves 
on a great steamer in the middle of the 
ocean, and who do not know where they 
came from, or what port they are bound to. 
or what is the object of the voyage, or who 
is the commander in charge. It seems very 
clear to me that life is not a mere game oi 


What do you mean by a personal 
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chance, that nature is not chaos nor society 
anarchy, that there is a meaning to life and 
a purpose in it, that I am living in a world 
of law and not of fortuitous happenings, and 
that this world of law is under the ultimate 
control of a Lawgiver. And I find, on 
inquiry of my fellow-passengers, that practi- 
cally all or nearly all the men and women for 
whose intellectual and moral character I have 
respect are of this opinion. 

I ask the students of nature, and Herbert 
Spencer, whose philosophy of life is all 
founded on an unemotional and unimaginative 
study of nature, replies: ‘There remains 
the one absolute certainty that man is ever 
in the presence of an Infinite“and Eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed.” 

I ask the students of human life, and 
Hegel, speaking for Philosophy, replies: 
“God governs the world; the actual working 
of his government—the carrying out of his 
plan—is the History of the World.” 

I ask the men who are probing for the 
secret of all life’s phenomena, and Ernst 
Haeckel, speaking for Biology, replies : “The 
more developed man of the present day is 
capable of, and justified in, conceiving that 
infinitely nobler and sublimer idea of God 
which alone is compatible with the monistic 
conception of the universe, and which recog- 
nizes God’s spirit and power in all phenomena 
without exception.” 

I ask the moral reformers, the men who 
are trying to improve the conditions of their 
fellow-passengers in this voyage of life, and 
Mazzini replies: ‘‘ God exists. We ought 
not, do not want to prove it; to attempt that 
would seem blasphemy; to deny it, mad- 
ness.” And again: ‘“ Call it God, or what 
you like, there is life which we have not 
created, but which is given.” 

I ask the literary critics who study the 
lives of men in the record of their thoughts 
and feelings, and Matthew Arnold replies: 
“There is a Power not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness.” 

I ask the poets, and Alfred Tennyson 
replies : 

“The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the 
hills, and the plains— 
Are not these,O Soul, the Vision of Him who 
reigns? 
Is not the Vision He? though He be not that 
which He seems.” 

I agree with Spencer that the Eternal 
Energy is ever present in all our lives; with 
Hegel that He governs the world; with 
Haeckel that His spirit and power are in all 
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phenomena; with Mazzini that His life is 
given to the world; with Matthew Arnold 
that it is a life which makes for righteousness ; 
and with Alfred Tennyson that we may trust 
the Vision, though He be infinitely more and - 
better than any Vision we have of him. 

These men the Church calls agnostics. 
They are agnostics, not because they disbe- 
lieve in God, but because they disbelieve in 
the ecclesiastical definitions of God. 

In the story of Israel it is said that when 
God met Moses at the burning bush, and 
gave him his commission to become the 
emancipator of Israel, Moses wanted a defini- 
tion of the One who commissioned him. 
‘* When I come unto the children of Israel,” 
he said, ‘‘and say unto them, The God of 
your fathers hath sent me unto you; and 
they shall say to me, What is his name? 
what shall I say unto them?” But God 
refused to give a definition. The Voice 
replied simply, “I am tTHar I am. Say 
unto the children of Israel, | am hath sent 
me unto you.” 

I have no objection to the definitions which 
theology has afforded of God. But I accept 
none of them. Just because they are defini- 
tions they are too definite. No interpreta- 
tion of God is true that is not aglow with 
imagination and warm with feeling. God is 
not a hypothesis to. be explained, but an ex- 
perience to be declared. I go, thérefore, to 
the poets, not to the theologians, to speak for 
me. ‘The Westminster definition of God as 
‘*a most pure spirit, invisible, without body, 
parts, or passions, immutable, immense, eter- 
nal, incomprehensible,” etc., etc., does not 
appeal to me. The hymn of Walter C. 
Smith does appeal to me. For it is a tran- 
script of one phase, but only one phase, of 
my experience of the divine fellowship : 





“ Unresting, unhasting, and silent as light, 
Nor wanting, nor wasting, Thou rulest in 
might; 
Thy justice like mountains high soaring above 
Thy clouds, which are fountains of goodness 
and love. 


To all life Thou givest—to both great and 
small ; 

In all life Thou livest, the true life of all; 

We blossom and flourish as leaves on the tree, 

And wither and perish: but naught changeth 
Thee. 


To-day and to-morrow with Thee still are now; 

Nor trouble, nor sorrow, nor care, Lord, hast 
Thou: 

Nor passion doth fever, nor age can decay: 

The same God forever that was yesterday.” 


I believe not only that God exists, but that 
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he is the inspirer of a life which we do not 
create, but which is given. I believe that 
our invisible Commander, the unknown I AM, 
is ever sending to his children a message 
from himself, by the voices of the poets and 
prophets, by the vision of the artists and the 
musicians, by the heroic deeds of noble men 
and the pure lives of devout women, by the 
ereat achievements of the great leaders, by 
the humble lives of self-denying fathers and 
mothers, by the innocence of the little chil- 
dren, and most of all by the Voice that 
speaks to us and the Vision that is given to 
us in the hours silent communion 
with him. 


of our 


This is my answer to your question, ‘* Do 
you believe in a personal God?” Does it 
seem to you vague? It is vague. All spir- 
itual experience is vague. For all spiritual 
experience transcends defining. 

LYMAN ABBOTT. 
9 
A NOTABLE SOUTHERN 
INSTITUTION 

Attention has been called in these pages 
from time to time to the remarkable educa- 
tional development in the Southern States— 
a development which is bringing elementary 
and secondary education into vital touch with 
life, and is literally producing the effect of a 
great revival movement on whole communi- 
ties. Southern colleges _and_ universities 
have long had a fine reputation for producing 
classical scholars and literary men of a high 
order. ‘The emphasis of the new movement 
is laid upon the public schools, especially in 
the rural districts. Through its influence the 
public school is made the center of the whole 
civic life of the community. It should be 
such acenter, both North and South. One 
of the great agencies of the movement is the 
Peabody College for Teachers, at Nashville, 
Tennessee, which has already had an influ- 
ential career of thirty-six years. 

Peabody College was founded through the 
efforts and the splendid money gifts of the 
great philanthropist George Peabody. It has 
now become affiliated with Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. Its old buildings have been sold, and a 
new and beautiful site, containing fifty acres, 
has been purchased, and plans have been made 
for one of the most modern educational insti- 
tutions in thiscountry. In order to complete 
these plans, Peabody College must raise, in 
addition to a gift of $250,000 which has just 
been made to it by the General Education 
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Board, the sum of $650,000. Of this 
amount, the alumni of the College, most of 
whom are public school teachers receiving an 
average salary of not more than $400 a year, 
have agreed to raise among themselves 
$200,000. The efforts of the new Presi- 
dent of the College,“Dr. Bruce Payne, and 


_ his associates are now directed towards obtain- 


ing the necessary balance of $450,000. 

The South is not rich for two reasons: 
first, its resources and population were 
greatly depleted by the Civil War; and, 
second, great numbers of the successful 
business men of the South gravitate towards 
New York City, from which financial center 
so many of the growing industrial enterprises 
of the Southern States are directed. Not- 
withstanding these financial obstacles, the 
South has just raised over $600,000 towards 
the support and permanent endowment of 
Peabody College. It is therefore entirely 
fitting that the College authorities should 
appeal for contributions from the North, in 
their effort to raise the sum of $450,000 
which is necessary for the completion of their 
plans. 

A large portion of the new endowment will 
be devoted to the establishment and mainte- 


nance of the School of Country Life,as a 
memorial to one of the most remarkable men 


who has worked in the field of Southern 
education since the war, the late Dr. Seaman 
A. Knapp, who died about a year ago. As our 
readers know, Dr. Knapp,a graduate of Union 
College in the State of New York, was origi- 
nally a teacher of Greek and mathematics, 
but, becoming deeply interested in the work 
of agricultural education, entered the United 
States Department of Agriculture and had 
charge, for several years preceding his death, 
of the farmers’ co-operative demonstration 
work. He believed and demonstrated that 
this work was not only of great economic 
value, but a profound educational inspiration. 
Under his leadership the South awoke to the 
fact that the standards of family and social 
life were raised directly with the improve- 
ment of the standards of farming and rural 
school education. 

What is being done by the Southern Edu- 
cational Movement, of which Dr. Knapp was 
one of the acknowledged leaders, to make 
the rural public school a more vital influence 
in the economic and social life of the com- 
munity ought also to be done in a greater 
degree in the North. And Northern citizens 
and educators may well be grateful to the 
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South for the example it has set in this 
direction. It is only by attending one of the 
great educational conferences in the South 
and hearing reports from devoted public 
school teachers and superintendents and other 
educators that one can realize how much 
diversified farming, deep plowing, the im- 
provement of live stock and corn-growing, and 
modern methods of planting and gathering 
the cotton crop have to do with the intellec- 
tual and spiritual side of life. The South is 
to-day proving this comparatively new theory 
in daily practice, and it ought to have the 
support of the whole country in its work. 
Peabody College ought not to find any 
difficulty in getting generous co-operation 
from the North in its efforts to complete its 
admirable design by raising the necessary 
$450,000, a really small sum in comparison 
with the great and widespread advantage to 





HE American people are entitled to 
know that the charge of stealing the 
Chicago Convention of 1912 is more 
than campaign recrimination, and that the 
frauds complained of are much more serious 
than the mere repetition of loose practices 
which might have found unfortunate prece- 
dents in some previous conventions of both 
parties. Seriously and literally, President 
‘laft’s renomination was stolen for him, from 
the American people and the ratification or 
rejection of that nomination raises the criti- 
cal issue whether votes or fraud shall deter- 
mine the selection of American Presidents. 
There may have been loose or arbitrary decis- 
ions of individual contests before ; but this 
is the first time—and it must be made the 
last time—that a National Committee, by 
conscious and intentional fraud, deliberately 
transforms the minority of a National Con- 
vention into a majority, and thereby substi- 
tutes the brute power of a committee of 
professional political bosses for the expressed 
will of the people as a whole. 

These statements are capable of mathe- 
matical demonstration. More than enough 
delegates to make up Mr. Taft’s majority in 
the Convention were seated there by contests 
so transparently fraudulent that honest doubt 
could not, and did not, exist in regard to them. 
President Taft was renominated by a majority 
of barely twenty-one votes, and two of these 
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‘the whole country which it will produce. 
We suggest to those of our readers who are 
interested in rural education in any of its 
forms to write for further information to Dr. 
Bruce Payne, President of Peabody College 
for ‘Teachers, Nashville, ‘Tennessee, and we 
urge them to aid him in his work in any way 
in their power. Moreover. we may add that 
this is a case where a little Northern bread 
cast upon the waters will undoubtedly return 
a hundredfold ; for the educational and eco- 
nomic development of the South is perfectly 
sure to contribute in a very marked degree 
to the industrial welfare of the North. 
Northern merchants and manufacturers 
cannot have any more efficient salesmen in 
the South than first-class rural public schools ; 
and therefore the Peabody College for Teach- 
ers is really a great agency in behalf of 
Northern as well as Southern prosperity. 





were publicly raped at the last moment from 
Massachusetts. If, therefore, more than 
nineteen or twenty-one of his votes were 
demonstrably fraudulent, all claim to an hon- 
est majority disappears. ‘The demonstration 
can be made as to many more than this num- 
ber without touching on a single honestly 
debatable case. 

This reckoning takes no account of the 
notorious fact that even the undisputed part 
of Mr. Taft’s support was largely artificial 
and misrepresentative, made up of delegates 
from the outlying possessions, from hope- 
lessly Democratic States, and from States 
where the people had been successfully 
denied the expression of their will. Such an 
artificial handicap is an injustice, but it stops 
short of being criminal. Neither does the 
reckoning take full account of the fact that 
at least eighty or ninety of the rejected 
Roosevelt delegates had a better title to vote 
in the Convention than did the seated dele- 
gates from New York City. It does not 
even include many cases quite as flagrant, 
but not so notorious, as the ones here dis- 
cussed. It is sufficient to consider only the 
four confessedly indefensible cases of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Washington, and Texas, 


which alone more than wipe out the margin. 
All that could be added from the other cases 
would only increase the Roosevelt majority 
But I wish it dis- 


of the honest Convention. 
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tinctly understood that many of these other 
cases were as clear as the California case 
itself. ‘his was true of the Tennessee and 
Kentucky cases, for instance, the Kentucky 
cases being especially noteworthy because of 
the way in which Federal office-holders were 
used by the Taft people to supplement the 
work of fraud; and in Indiana, Michigan, 
Alabama, and Arkansas cases just as fla- 
grantly against justice were decided; while 
one Louisiana case was the most flagrant of 
all. But the California, Arizona, Washing- 
ton, and Texas cases were the best known, 
and in them there was practically no room 
for dispute as to the facts. 

It is significant that these four cases were 
among the last decided by the National Com- 
mittee. ‘The Committee first heard a large 
number of contests which had evidently been 
brought more for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the misrepresentative character of the 
delegations from certain Democratic States 
than for the hope of seating the particular 
contestants. ‘Then it decided a number of 
other cases, some of which ingenuity might 
make plausibly debatable. Not until it was 
demonstrated that even all these cases were 
insufficient to reverse the majority in the 
Convention did the Committee go to the 
final length of throwing out the honest repre- 
sentatives of these four States. When this 
drastic course was finally decided on, debate 
was obstructed and curtailed, roll calls were 
refused, and the proceedings of the Commit- 
tee lost all semblance of even pretended fair- 
ness. It was public and undisguised rob- 
bery, and all who instigated it and helped 
carry it out, all who profited by it, and all 
who condone or apologize for it stand on 
the same low plane of morality. 


DIRECT PRIMARY CASES 

Three of these cases were a direct assault 
on the right of the people to elect their own 
delegates at primaries, since in them a few 
score politicians decided that the voters as a 
whole had no right themselves to decide 
whom they wished to see nominated. In 
the California case the delegates to the 
National Convention were elected by direct 
vote at State-wide preferential primaries. 
The National Committee first, and then the 
National Republican Convention, nullified the 
State law, and therefore, by inference, all 
State primary laws. In Arizona and Wash- 
ington the control of the State conventions 
depended on which of two rival delegations 


were seated from certain counties, the one 
set elected by the Republican voters at pri- 
maries regularly called, and the other set 
arbitrarily appointed by bolting minorities of 
county committees. The State committees, 
in each case, seated the appointed delegates, 
and the National Committee approved that 
action. 


THE CALIFORNIA CASE 

The California case was the most far- 
reaching in its significance, because, while it 
directly affected only two votes, the principle 
enunciated in it would destroy the entire 
system of Presidential primaries. ‘The Na- 
tional Committee bluntly decided in this case 
that it would nullify any State primary law 
which did not coincide with the terms of the 
Committee’s Convention call. As Conven- 
tion calls are sure to differ from year to year 
and those of one party from those of another, 
while State laws differ one State from an- 
other, but must be uniform in each State as 
to all parties, it follows that it is beyond 
human ingenuity to devise a system whereby 
all State laws in all years will coincide with 
the Convention calls of all the parties. The 
only principle on which the primary system 
can survive at all is that the laws of each 
State shall prevail as to the elections in that 
State. This principle the National Committee 
squarely overthrew in the California case, and 
the new National Committee, which will ex- 
ercise the same power in 1916, has explicitly 
taken the same ground as its predecessor. 

‘The facts in the California case are briefly 
these: Under the law of California (as ot 
several other States) the method of electing 
delegates to nominate a Presidential candi- 
date is exactly analogous to the method of 
choosing electors to elect a President. The 
candidates favoring each candidate are 
placed on the ballot in a single group, and 
are voted on by the State at large. This law 
passed the Legislature by unanimous vote, 
and was accepted by all parties and factions. 
The three Republican candidates for Presi- 
dent, including Mr. Taft, personally signed 
their approval of the several groups of dele- 
gates running in their names. ‘The elec- 
tion was regularly held under the law, and 
the twenty-six Roosevelt delegates, having 
received majorities averaging nearly seventy 
seven thousand, received and filed certificates 
of election from the Secretary of State 


There was no dispute of their election under , 


the law. ‘The contest was on the law itself. 
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The Convention call of the National Com- 
mittee provided that the election should be 
by districts, while the law of California re- 
quired it to be by the State at large. ‘The 
delegates therefore were elected at large. 
But on the issue being raised on two of the 
twenty-six delegates from California, the Com- 
mittee put its call above the law and reversed 
the result of the election. 

Even aside from this nullification of the 
law, the California contest rested on no basis 
of fact. The Roosevelt delegates carried 
every county but one in the State, and re- 
ceived decisive majorities in all the Congres- 
sional districts but one. In the Fourth Dis- 
trict, comprising roughly the northern half of 
the city of San Francisco, the margin was so 
close that it would depend on the votes of 
fourteen border precincts, casting 1,685 Re- 
publican votes, which were situated partly in 
the Fourth and partly in the Fifth District. 
The registrar of voters of San Francisco and 
the Secretary of State both certified that it 
was impossible to tell how many of these 
votes were cast in the Fourth District, or 
who received a majority in that district. The 
Committee, however,disregarded these certifi- 
cates, and rested instead on a previous cer- 
tificate, issued by the Secretary of State by 
mistake, and subsequently revoked by him, and 
on this flimsy basis concluded that the twenty- 
six Taft delegates had received a few more 
votes in the district than the twenty-six Roose- 
velt delegates. Three of the Taft group and 
three of the Roosevelt group happened to be 
residents of this district, so the Committee 
arbitrarily chose two of these three Roosevelt 
delegates for rejection, and substituted for 
them as arbitrarily two of the three defeated 
Taft delegates—and not the ones who had 
the highest votes. The decision was based 
on neither law nor facts, since it was in direct 
repudiation of the law, and had no facts other 
than guesswork as to the vote and arbitrary 
selection as to the individuals. The Com 
mittee arrogated to itself a power which the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
refused to exercise in analogous cases, and 
erected its temporary Convention call into an 
authority over the election of delegates greater 
than that which the Constitution of the 
United States possesses over the selection of 
electors. 

THE ARIZONA CASE 
In Arizona two State conventions were 


4 held at the same time, in the same hall, each 
* containing a quorum of persons claiming-to 
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have been elected to the Convention. 


One 
convention elected Roosevelt delegates and the 
‘ other ‘l'aft delegates. The difference was that 
the conventions contained rival delegations 


from Maricopa and Cochise Counties. ‘lhe 
State Committee had left it to each county 
to decide whether it would choose delegates 
by primary or by appointment of the county 
committee. In Cochise County the Roose- 
velt delegates were appointed, at the regular 
time and place, by the majority of the county 
committee, while the Taft delegates were 
appointed, at another time and place, by a 
bolting minority of the county committee. 
In Maricopa County the Roosevelt delegates 
were elected by a vote of 951 to 11, at a 
regular primary, called by a majority of the 
county committee in accordance with the 
custom of twenty-five years in that county. 
The largest vote for all candidates ever cast 
at a Republican primary in that county was 
only 1,200, so the Roosevelt vote was a clear 
majority of the party, even if all who failed 
to vote were assumed to be for Taft. ‘The 
Taft delegates from this county were ap- 
pointed by a minority of the county com- 
mittee. The State committee usurped an 
authority never before exercised by it in 
Arizona, and seated the illegal Taft dele- 
gates from both these counties, refusing 
the legally elected Roosevelt delegates a 
right to protest to the Convention. ‘The 
legally elected delegates held their conven- 
tion nevertheless at the appointed time and 
place, but naturally under much confusion. 
The National Committee sustained the State 
committee in both these indefensible rulings, 
and thereby seated an arbitrarily appointed 
Taft delegation, representing a minority of 
unscrupulous politicians, in place of the regu- 
larly elected Roosevelt delegation represent- 
ing an overwhelming majority of the people 
themselves. 


THE WASHINGTON CASE 


The Washington delegation was notori- 
ously stolen by the State committee, and the 
theft was ratified by the National Committec. 
The proceedings in the State were so out- 
rageous that even Governor Hay, himself a 
Taft man, appeared before the Committee to 
protest. The Taft margin in the Convention, 


as finally made up, was so narrow that a 
decision in favor of the Roosevelt delegates 
in any one of ten contested counties would 
have changed it into a minority. 
of these cases 


Several 
were perfectly plain, and 
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were not even defended in the brief of the 
‘Taft contestants before the National Com- 
mittee. In the most populous counties— 
among them those containing the cities of 
Seattle, ‘tacoma, and Spokane—primaries 
were held, and Mr. ‘l'aft was beaten, the ma- 
jorities against him being two to one and 
upwards, and in some cases being over ten 
toone. The principal contest turned on King 
County, in which Seattle is situated. ‘The 
121 Roosevelt delegates to the State Con- 
vention from this county were elected at a 
primary, regularly called by a majority of the 
full county committee, by a vote of some 
6,400 to 500. The 121 ‘l'aft delegates were 
appointed by twelve members of a defunct 
campaign executive committee of the previous 
year, which had since been removed from 
office by the vote of the full committee. It 
really seems impossible to imagine a more 
barefaced fraud. It was by no means the 
only case, however ; the delegations from all 
the big counties where the voters at the pri- 
maries had decided overwhelmingly against 
Mr. ‘Taft were kept out. ‘The State com- 
mittee usurped a power, not exercised in 
former years, of deciding the contests, and 
so controlled access to the Convention hall as 
to make it impossible for the Roosevelt dele- 
gates to enter. As the honestly elected 
Roosevelt delegates, half of whom had been 
chosen by the people at primaries, outnum- 
bered the honestly elected Taft delegates about 
five to one, it was out of the question for them 
to submit. ‘hey thereupon assembled, consti- 
tuting a large majority of the Convention, in 
another place, and elected a Roosevelt dele- 
gation, in accordance with the expressed will 
of their constituents. The usurping Taft 
minority, including some contestants whom 
even their own committee had declined to 
seat, chose the ‘Taft delegates, who were 
seated by the National Committee and kept 
in their seats by the Convention. Yet the 


Taft minority of the Convention consisted of 


only a sixth of the delegates \egally elected to 
the Convention! (Mr. Ballinger, once Mr. 
Taft’s Secretary of the Interior, was among 
the minority members, by the way.) ‘The 
decision in this case shows that there was lit- 
erally no length to which the men making it 
were not willing to go. Literally, not figura- 
tively, it would have been more defensible to 
unseat the Taft delegates at large from New 
York, Connecticut, or Rhode Island than to 
unseat these Washington delegates. The 
people of Washington, wherever given a 
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chance in the primaries, decided three to one, 
four to one, and ten to one against Mr. Taft; 
and then the politicians at Chicago upset the 
verdict of the people, and seated in the Con- 
vention the men whom the people of Wash- 
ington had overwhelmingly repudiated. 


THE TEXAS CASE 

In the ‘Texas case the National Committee 
reversed its own ruling on, all the other Con- 
vention cases. It was conceded that the 
Roosevelt delegates from Texas were regu- 
larly elected and certified by the regular 
Republican Convention, called and chosen 
under the laws of Texas and with the ap- 
pointment provided by those laws, and that 
the Taft delegates were chosen by a bolting 
convention, composed of only a small minor- 
ity of delegates, which counted a fictitious 
quorum by assigning to some of its members 
arbitrary additional votes, on a_ basis of 
apportionment unknown to the law. 

At the regular Convention there were 
present at roll call 172 out of a possible 211 
delegates from the State, and four more sub- 
sequently reported present. The Roosevelt 
instructions were passed by a vote of 16234 
votes, a three to one majority of all the dele- 
gates entitled to sit. The contrary vote was 
1314. As only 27 counties in the State had 
instructed for Taft, not over 14 of these 
could have been absent or at the rump con- 
vention elsewhere held. ‘The temporary 
roll of the Convention had been made up by 
the State committee, in regular session, and 
was ratified, on roll call, by the unanimous 
vote of the Convention. Only seventeen 
contests were filed before the State ‘commit- 
tee. ‘These were heard by sub-committees 
consisting in each case of one Taft and two 
Roosevelt members. These committees 
decided four of the cases in favor oc 
the Taft contestants and four in favor 
of divided delegations, and the rest for 
the Roosevelt claimants. ‘The decisions 
were unanimous except as to the cases 
of one sub-committee. ‘To rehear these 
cases, and certain additional cases which had 
come in after the time limit, a special com- 
mittee was appointed, but the representative 
of the contestants, though personally notified, 
did not appear. He gave notice that he 
would, instead, file a minority report before 
the State Convention, but did not do so. 
The Taft minority held a separate and con- 
fessedly bolting convention. In all other 
convention cases, the National Committee 
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rejected the delegates representing bolting 
conventions, even when there was abundant 
evidence that these conventions represented 
the real sentiment of the people. In the 
Texas case, which was one of the clearest of 
all, they reversed this rule, and recognized 
the bolting convention. The Republican 
Presidential electors of ‘Texas were nominated 
by the regular Convention, and are the only 
ones, under the Texas law, who will be on 
the ballot. In the (to be sure, improbable) 
event of Texas going Republican, the anoma- 
lous condition would be presented of the 
Republican candidate for President receiving 
the votes of electors whose credentials had 
been discredited by the Republican National 
Committee. 
SUMMARY 

President Taft was nominated by twenty- 
one votes—or by nineteen, if the two from 
Massachusetts are omitted which were 
counted only by the extraordinary ruling of 
Chairman Root that when a delegate answers 
‘“‘ present and not voting ” his alternate shall 
be called to vote, always provided that alter- 
nate is a Taft man, and the delegate a 
Roosevelt man. ‘The cases here discussed 
cover, in their narrowest application, thirty 
votes—California 2, Arizona 6, Washington 
14, and Texas at large 8. ‘The change of 
these thirty votes would have defeated Taft ; 
they would have reversed all the important 
actions of the Convention. Several of the 
district cases from Texas are involved in the 
same ruling as that which was made in the 
case of the delegates at large, and are quite as 
flagrant. Numerous other cases—as clearly 
shown by the minority of the National Com- 
mittee and by the minority of the Credentials 
Committee of the Convention—were just 
as bad. As I have said, one Louisiana case 
was worse. In one Indiana case the Taft 
delegates were elected only by first packing the 
Credentials Committee by refusing to Jet in 
Roosevelt delegates in whose cases pretended 
contests had been filed, and then by reversing 
this rule and letting the contested Taft dele- 
gates vote on their own cases. ‘There was 
no form of trick or fraud which did not find 
favor in the eyes of the conspirators. I have 
merely cited a few cases, so conspicuous that 
the facts cannot -be truthfully disputed, and 
sufficient in number to show by actual figures 
that the nomination of Mr. Taft could not 
have been procured except by their inclusion. 
The men responsible for the theft of the 
delegates in question cared not one rap for 
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the nghts or wrongs of any of the cases. 
‘They were concerned only with getting the 
requisite number of delegates. ‘They did 
steal as many as were needed; they would 
have stolen as many more as might have 
been needed. 


No free people can afford to submit to 
government by theft. If the will of the 
people is defeated by fraud, then the people 
do not rule. If those who are thus foisted 
on them represent the special interests 
instead of the people, then the interests and 
not the people rule. When the people are 
denied their only thoroughly efficient weapon, 
the direct primary, against this usurpation, 
as was done by the ruling in the California 
case, then under the system thus established 
the people cannot rule. ‘The only remedy is 
to break from the system. It is useless to 
counsel patience until the next Convention, 
because the organization is already complete 
to nullify the action of the people as effect- 
ively then as it was done this time. The 
same arbitrary powers have been conferred 
on the National Committee that were exer- 
cised this time, and that Committee, which is 
to act in 1916, is already elected. It is com- 
posed of men the majority of whom, under 
the lead of one of their number, Mr. Barnes, 
have already shown by their votes in the Con- 
vention that they are prepared to repeat in 
1916 the usurpation of 1912. Every State 
in the Union might pass Presidential primary 
laws, and all these States might vote for the 
same candidate, but if that candidate were not 
satisfactory to the National Committee now 
in office, it could, and would, reverse the action 
of the people. On a square issue of power 
between the Republican National Committee 
and the Republican voters the Committee 
has won, and has demonstrated that it can 
win again. ‘The organization has frankly 
abandoned the pretense of making effective 
the will of the voters. Its leaders, from the 
President down, take especial pride in the 
fact that they have outwitted the majority and 
have controlled the Convention against the 
will of the rank and file of the voters—the 
“rabble,” as Mr. Taft’s Chairman, Mr. 
McKinley, termed them. If the American 
people are really fit for self-government, they 
will instantly take up the challenge which a 
knot of political conspirators have so in- 
solently thrown down. Non-resistance to 
such treason against popular government 
would be almost as reprehensible as active 
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participation therein. Both a great moral 
issue and a fundamental principle of self- 
government are involved in the action of the 
so-called Republican Convention at Chicago ; 
and we cannot submit to that action without 
being false both to the basic principles of 
American democracy and to that spirit of 
righteousness and honesty which must under- 
lie every form of successful government. 

Notre.—The following is the report of 
the minority of the Committee on Credentials, 
setting forth the reason why the report of 
the majority seating the fraudulent delegates 
clearly indicated the consummation of a de- 
liberate conspiracy to control the Convention 
against the will of the Republican voters. 
Under the rulings adopted no opportunity 
was given to the mfnority of the Credentials 
Committee to bring this report before the 
Convention : 

* This Convention was called to contain 
1,078 delegates. Of this one-quarter were 
to come from States and ‘Territories which 
have no part in Republican affairs, cast no 
Republican electoral vote, and are practically 
destitute of Republican voters. Such dele- 
gates are always controlled by Federal office- 
holders or others interested in the manage- 
ment of Federal office. As they live by 
politics, they form an efficient political ma- 
chine. ‘he combination between these and 
one-quarter of the delegates from the Repub- 
lican States will form a majority of the 
Convention. In other words, one-third of 
the representative Republican States can, by 
manipulation, dictate to two-thirds of the 
Republican representatives. 

* This year such a coalition was attempted, 
but a majority of the Convention was not 
obtainable until members of the National 
Committee, who have been repudiated by 
their own States, seated a sufficient number 


of contested delegates to give a majority on 
the temporary roll call. 

* At the organization of the Convention the 
Chairman of the National Committee, 
trary to good parliamentary law and good 


con- 


morals, insisted on counting the votes of 
these contested delegates on the preliminary 
roll call which elected the temporary Chair- 
man. Upon the motion to exclude these 
contested delegates from participation in the 
deliberations of the Convention upon those 
contested, the temporary Chairman ruled that 
they should sit upon their own contests. 


* A Committee upon Credentials was then 
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appointed, upon which the contested dele 
gates were represented and seated. 

‘In the Committee on Credentials a coali- 
tion was formed of the contested delegates 
and members of the National Committee and 
a minority of the representatives of the 
Republican States. 

“ This coalition - formed a_ substantial 
majority of the Committee. It proposed to 
prevent the hearing of all of the testimony by 
limiting the contestants on delegates at large 
to ten minutes and on district delegates to 
five minutes in which to present their cases, 
and did not agree to a decent amount of 
time for the hearing until a number of the 
unorganized members left the room in dis- 
gust. During the hearing the members of 
the National Committee, who were, in fact, 
sitting upon their own cases, acted as attor- 
neys for the seated delegates, interfered with 
an orderly procedure, and bullied the wit- 
nesses of the contestants. The hearing, if 
held in public, would have aroused the scorn 
of all spectators, and for this reason the pub- 
lic were excluded. The coalition in the 
Committee is bringing in reports faster than 
they can be prepared, making it evident that 
the reports have been prepared beforehand, 
and merely adopted as a formality. No 
time is furnished to the unorganized delegates 
to consider their cases or prepare to present 
them to the Convention. It is, therefore, 
plain that if these contested delegates are 
seated they will not only create a major- 
ity of which less than one-half represent 
Republican States, but that this majority will 
also be composed of delegates improper 
seated, in violation of good parliamentary law 
and common morals. It is also plain that 
this is not accomplished by mere partisanship, 
but that it is the result of a comprehensive plan 
prepared in advance and deliberately carried 
out to control the Republican Convention 
against the Republican voters.” 

* Ropert R. McCormick, Illinois. 
HuGu T. Hatsertr, Minnesota. 
Ciency St. Criatr, Idaho. 

Lex N. MitcHei, Pennsylvania. 
R. A. Harrts, Kansas. 

D. J. Norrox, Oklahoma. 

A. N. Swirr, Oregon. 

J. M. Lipsy, Maine. 

Jesse A. ‘TOLER TON, Missouri. 
Francts J. Heney, California. 
S. X. Way, South Dakota. 
Harry SHaw, West Virginia. 

H. E. Sackert, Nebraska.” 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


N June 27, some eleven hundred 

Democratic delegates at Baltimore 

deliberately stopped work. ‘They 
did so not because they were worn out or 
hungry, nor because they wanted to consult 
one another. ‘Phey stopped simply to allow 
certain ‘‘demonstrations”’ to occur. ‘I'hese 
were so many manufactured enthusiasms 
concerning various Presidential candidates. 
For instance, Mr. Underwood’s partisans 


made a noise for twenty minutes or more. 
Says the Cleveland “ Leader”’ (Rep.) : 


They shouted and sang, marched and blew 
horns. They stamped and clapped their hands. 
Various noise-making devices were called into 
action. They did all this for the purpose of 
impressing the Convention with the charm of 
their candidate and his power of making his 
friends eager to serve him and advance his 
interests. 

After so much noise had been made over 
Underwood the candidates with more 
delegates .. . had to show how little twenty 
minutes of uproar meant when weighed in their 
scale. So the Clark partisans did for an hour 
and five minutes what the smaller body of 
Underwood admirers had done for one-third of 
that period. 

And then it was up to Governor Wilson’s 
followers to beat the Clark outbreak. They 
did it. The Wilson “demonstration ” was kept 
going, somehow, for an hour and fifteen min- 
utes, and when it was over the efforts of the 
admirers of three candidates to help their cause 
along had consumed two hours and forty min- 
utes of a wild and weary night. 


The Chicago and Baltimore Conventions, 
it is expected, will be the last to witness such 
extravagance of demonstration, unworthy of 
grown men gathered for a serious purpose. 
The ‘ Leader” thus ironically comments : 
“In the light of such proceedings is it 
not clear that the superior dignity and 
the solid mental weight of man justify him 
in looking down from his lofty height upon 
the agitation for woman suffrage and gravely 

_ refusing to grant the ballot to a sex prone to 
emotional outbursts ?” 

But there are two othersfeatures of which 

- the Baltimore Convention may signal the 
ultimate disappearance. 
The first is the unit rule, a rule which com- 


pels every State delegation to vote as one 
body. It originated, as the Sacramento, 
California, ** Bee ” (Ind.) reminds us, * in the 
early period when a State might have many 
more delegates ina National Convention than 
the number of votes to which it was _propor- 
tionately entitled.” ‘The rule has now become 
undemocratic. For theoretically, as the South 
Bend, Indiana, * ‘Tribune ” (Rep.) observes, 
“your Democratic friend believes in local 
self-government, in democracy in the broad- 
est sense. ‘Theoretically he believes that the 
people of any given community should rule 
in that community—home rule. ‘Theoreti- 
cally he believes in complete and full repre- 
sentation of the right of rank and file.” But 
the application of the unit rule usually results 
in something very much at variance with 
this theory. ‘Take the of the Ohio 
delegation at Baltimore. Governor Harmon 
secured a large majority of it for his Presi- 
dential candidacy ; nevertheless, Governor 
Wilson secured eighteen of the delegates. 
The unit rule would compel those eighteen 
delegates to vote for Judge Harmon, though 
they were distinctly elected as Wilson men. 
No wonder, then, that such a, Democratic 
organ as the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
** Patriot.” for instance, declares that ‘ one 
of the greatest achievements yet made in the 
cause of Progressive Democracy was the 
breaking of the unit rule in the National Con- 
vention at Baltimore ’—not “ breaking ” in 
the absolute sense, perhaps, but comparatively ; 
as, with Western wit, the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
** Gazette ” (Ind.) remarks: “The Demo- 
cratic Convention certainly put a_ partial 
crimp into the unit-rule idea.” ‘The “ partial 
crimp ” was the party’s abrogation of the unit 
rule in the case of those States where the 
State primary law provides for the selection 
of delegates by Congressional districts. 

The third feature which has probably re- 
ceived a jar—ask the Champ Clark people !— 
is another rule: the historic rule by which a 
successful Presidential aspirant must have a 
two-thirds vote in the Convention. ‘This 
rule has always threatened the future of the 
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Democratic party; before every Convention 
there has always been much gloomy talk of 
deadlocks and “dark horses.” And with 
justice, for deadlocks have occurred, and then 
a “dark horse” or a candidate who had 
received but a few votes in the early ballot- 
ing has generally been the winner—for 
instance, in 1844, as the New York * Times ” 
(Ind. Dem.) points out, when Polk was nom- 
inated on the ninth ballot, having received 
his first votes, forty-four in number, on the 
eighth; or in 1852, when Franklin Pierce 
was nominated (also at Baltimore) by the 
democrats on the forty-ninth ballot, having 
entered the contest as late as the fortieth ; 
or as at that more famous Baltimore Con- 
vention in 1860 when, though it assembled 
in April, with Douglas as its favorite, at the 
end of no less than fifty-seven ballots he still 
failed to secure the number of votes necessary 
to a choice, whereupon the Convention ad- 
journed until June, when he was nominated. 
During the years which have elapsed since 
1832, however, when the rule was adopted, 
said ** Hampton’s Magazine” (Ind.) some 
time ago, it has defeated only one candidate 
who had shown himselt able to muster a simple 
majority of votes, namely, Van Buren, in 
1844. Hence it was natural for “* Hampton’s 
Magazine ”’ to assume that in 1912 ** whoever 
goes into the Baltimore Convention with the 
majority will be pretty certain to get the 
required two-thirds.”” ‘This opinion seemed 
to be doubly well founded, for the candidate, 
Mr. Clark, who obtained the majority vote 
in the Convention had also been the popular 
choice in the Presidential primary States. In 
last week’s Convention he led on no less than 
thirty ballots, and in eight of them had a clear 
majority. Nevertheless, after balloting cov- 
ering four days, which certainly seemed very 
much like a deadlock, the nomination was 
bestowed on another. 

A cure for this deadlock trouble would be 
found in the extension and perfection of the 
Presidential primaries. Says the Baltimore 
* Evening Sun ” (Ind. Dem.) : 

Suppose primary elections were the universal 
rule throughout this country ; suppose they were 
held at a time when no candidates for other 
offices were being balloted for; suppose every 
voter were permitted to express his preference 
for three or four candidates, giving his first 
choice three or four votes and his last choice 
one vote—surely all this protracted balloting, 
with the agonizing accompaniments of deals, 
dickers, bitterness, and knifing, would forever 
become a thing of the past. If this method 
failed to secure a majority for any one candidate, 
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it would be time enough to appoint a Commis- 
sion or Convention to decide between the claims 
of the two men who had most votes. 

If the Baltimore Convention is to be the 
last at which the above three features will be 
as prominent, it may be the last at which 
another feature is as prominent, namely, the 
influence of the ‘* bosses ” as opposed to the 
will of the people. ‘The bosses are those who 
comprise the inner court of our political parties. 
They seem able only too often to force upon 
those parties a discretion superior to the 
wishes of the mass of the voters. Said the 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, “ ‘Tribune-Republi- 
can” (Ind. Rep.) during the Convention: 
“ There is no sort of question &bout the identity 
of these leaders. They were openly on the job 
in Chicago; they were as openly on the job 
in Baltimore.”” The paper then named as 
examples the following Republicans : United 
States Senators Penrose and Crane, of Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts respectively, and 
William Barnes, Jr., of New York. As a 
pendant it named three Democrats who per- 
form a similar service for their party: namely, 
Charles F. Murphy, of New York; Roger 
Sullivan, of Illinois; and ‘Thomas Taggart, 
of Indiana; and thus described them: 

Mr. Murphy is the leader of Tammany Hall. 

Mr. Sullivan occupies an even less credit- 
able position in the politics of Chicago. ... 
Mr. Taggart has figured in the public eye chiefly 
as the owner of an establishment at French 
Lick Springs, which is sometimes dignified with 
the title of the “ American Monte Carlo.” 

The astonishing thing is, declares the 
Louisville “ Post” (Ind.), that these bosses 
have organized against the decrees of the 
people in each party. At Chicago they un- 
dertook, ‘* with the advice and consent of the 
President of the United States, to thwart the 
people,’”’ who were presumably acting, if we 
may believe Mr. Barnes, “in a fit of tem- 
porary insanity.” At Baltimore, however, 
the bosses were more diplomatic. ‘ They 
felt called upon to profess a greater defer- 
ence to the popular will, but they were ani- 
mated by the same purpose and were work- 
ing in the same direction.” As the result of 
all we have a picture of the two Conven- 
tions drawn by the editor of the Chicago 
* Trikune” (Ind. Rep.) : 

For Chicago substitute Baltimore. 

For Barnes substitute Murphy. 

For Lowden substitute Sullivan. 

For Root substitute Parker. 

For Bradley, Woodson. 

For Penrose, Guffey. 

For New, Taggart, etc., etc. 
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Call it Democratic instead of Republican: a 
changed name, but the same game. 

Take knockout drops from the same bottle; 
on one side it is labeled “ Republican,” on the 
other “ Democratic.” It’s the same bottle, and 
the Thomas F. Ryans shake it well before pour- 
ing out a spoonful. 

The bosses at Baltimore gained one victory 
and suffered several apparent defeats. ‘The 
victory was that of Judge Parker, of New 
York, as candidate for temporary Chairman 
of the Convention in opposition to the Hon. 
William J. Bryan, of Nebraska. According to 
the New Orleans “ Picayune” (Dem.), the 
event “ precipitated much such a conflict as 
that which was brought on in the Republican 
Convention at Chicago when that body was 
packed with Taft delegations against Colonel 
Roosevelt.”” The apparent defeats suffered 
by the bosses were the naming of Senator 
James for permanent Chairman, of Senator 
Kern for Chairman of the Committee on Res- 
olutions, the abrogation of the unit rule, the 
adoption of Mr. Bryan’s plan for nomination 
first and platform afterward, and, more 
spectacular still, the passage of Mr. Bryan’s 
resolution opposing the nomination of any 
candidate for President who is the represent- 
ative of the so-called “ interests.” As the 
Detroit “ Journal” (Rep.) points out, the 
vote on such a measure does not achieve 
‘* Pingree’s eternal aim, ‘to put the cusses 
on record,’ ”’ for in the roll call New York, 
supposed to be dominated by the very inter- 
ests attacked in the resolution, voted for the 
resolution. But, comments the Topeka, Kan- 
sas, ‘ Capital” (Rep.), “ that was a sodden 
sort of joke.” 

A pertinent criticism. however, comes 
from the New York “ Tribune’ (Rep.) 
when, in rejoinder to Mr. Bryan’s denuncia- 
tion of the “interests”? in general and of 
Murphy in particular, it asked : 

What are the Independent Democrats, who 
profess now to be so much exercised over the 
spectacle of Murphyism in Baltimore, going to 
do when Murphy comes back home and matures 
his plans to keep control of this State by putting 
up some vest-pocket candidate for Governor, 
like the one all the better element successfully 
supported two years ago? It was the influence 
of those who are now most pained over the way 
Murphy uses his power in Baltimore which was 
responsible for filling the State’s offices with 
Murphy puppets. When the question came of 
electing.a State ticket, they blinked Murphyism, 
justas Mr. Bryan has found it convenient to 
blink Murphyism whenever he has been a can- 
didate for office. 

Still more dramatic was Mr. Bryan when, 
on the tenth ballot, ‘Tammany swung from 
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Harmon to Clark. In view of this union the 
Nebraska leader delivered what proved to 
be the finishing blow to the Clark candidacy 
and established Woodrow Wilson as the Con- 
vention’s increasing favorite, despite the fact 
that this would be, to quote Mr. William 
Allen White, writing to the New York 
** Globe ” (Rep.), “a progressive nomination 
by a reactionary party.”” Thus the nomina- 
tion was, as the New York “ Tribune” 
acknowledges, ‘“‘even a greater triumph for 
Mr. Bryan than it was for Mr. Wilson ;” for 
not only did Mr. Bryan bring it about more 
than “ any other single influence,” but “ Bryan 
is installed more firmly than ever as the power 
behind the throne in the Democratic party. 
It is a strange example of the mix-ups of 
politics that a candidate owing practically 
everything to the Peerless Leader of 1896, 
1900, and 1908, should have the enthusi- 
astic support of Eastern Democratic news- 
papers like the New York ‘Times,’ the 
‘Evening Post,’ and the New York ‘ World,’ 
which have never before been able to recon- 
cile themselves at any point to Mr. Bryan’s 
political leadership.” Finally, however, the 
* Tribune ” makes this little thrust concern- 
ing Mr. Wilson’s coming campaign “as an 
apostle of Bryanism :” 

Governor Wilson will be handicapped not a 
little by the suddenness with.which he saw what 
he now regards as the light after long service in 
the cause of what he now regards as reaction. 
The elapsed time between his expression of 
gratification that Bryan had been “knocked 
into a cocked hat” and his discovery that the 
Nebraskan was “the one fixed point” in the 
Democracy was suspiciously brief. 


In a formal statement Mr. Bryan, declar- 
ing it fortunate that the Wilson nomination 
was made without Murphy’s aid, yet not 
mentioning the fact that the nomination could 
not have been secured without the unwilling 
consent of some of the “‘ bosses,” declares the 
Convention’s paramount issue to have been 


whether it would side with the Reaction- 
aries and thus encourage the organization of 
a third party, or nominate a ticket to appeal to 
the Progressive element of the Nation; and 
that he is satisfied with Mr. Wilson running 
for President on a more progressive plat- 
form than has ever yet been adopted by 
either of the two great parties. ‘There 
will be comparatively few Progressive Re- 
publicans who will not be justified in support- 
ing the Democratic ticket,’”’ adds Mr. Bryan. 
“If I were making an estimate, I would say 
we ought to have not less than two million 
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majority of the popular vote.” Later he 
added, as reported: ‘ In estimating a plural- 
ity of two million votes over ‘Taft, | was not 
counting on a third party. That might re- 
duce the plurality somewhat, and yet not 
much, because many Republicans will vote 
for Mr. Roosevelt who would not be willing 
to vote for a Democratic candidate.” 

‘Thus Mr. Bryan was the king-maker and 
‘*the hero of the Baltimore Convention,” as 
his long-time opponent, the New York 
“World”? (Ind. Dem.), admits, and adds: 
“We pay this tribute to Mr. Bryan because it 
is deserved, and we find the more pleasure in 
it because for many years past there have been 
occasions almost without number on which we 
were compelled to disagree with him and to 
oppose him.” ‘The “ World ” concludes : 

It has seemed at times that Mr. Bryan’s pur- 
pose was not to strengthen Democracy, but to 
strengthen himself. That suspicion attached 
to him at Baitimore, and it delayed his tri- 
umph. ... If at any stage of the proceedings, 
but more especially at an early stage, Mr. 
Bryan had emphatically put aside personal am- 
bition, the outcome would never have been in 
doubt, and his disinterestedness would have 
been speedily invincible. We have had the 
Bryan of agitation and the Bryan of public 
service; true greatness awaits the Bryan of 
renunciation and self-effacement. 

One more distinction was to come to the 
Nebraska leader. It occurred at the last 
session. Mr. Bryan was suddenly placed 
in nomination for the Vice-Presidency, for 
which Governor Marshall, Indiana, was 
subsequently chosen. The event gave him 
an opportunity, not so much to decline the 
nomination, as to deliver a valedictory as 
leader of his party—indeed, he used_ that 
exact word, “ valedictory :” 

For sixteen years I have been a fighting man 
performing what I regard as a public duty I 
have not hesitated to speak out on any public 
question that was before the people of the Na- 
tion for settlement, and I have not hesitated to 
raise the hostility and the enmity of individuals 
where I felt it my duty to do so in behalf of my 
country. I have not ever advocated a man ex- 
cept with gladness, and I have never opposed a 
man except in sadness. I come with joy to 
surrender into the hands of one chosen by this 
Convention a standard which I have carried in 
three campaigns, and I challenge my enemies 
to declare that it has ever been lowered in the 
face of the enemy. 


the 


Baltimore Convention 
proved, as the Charlottesville, Virginia, ‘‘ Prog- 


Thus, while 
ress’ (Ind. Dem.) says, a great photograph 
gallery, ‘‘ pictures do not always turn out as 
expected. Men who take good ones at home 
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find that those snapped in Baltimore show 
them to be not of heroic figure, but very 
small. ... Bryan fills the whole canvas when 
some Governors, Senators, and even Mayors 
can hardly be seen in the group with a micro- 
scope !”’ 

Contrasting Mr. Bryan’s work at Baltimore 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s at Chicago, Senator 
Bristow, of Kansas, writing to the New York 

World,” while conceding Governor Wilson’s 
nomination to be the greatest triumph in Mr. 
Bryan’s whole career, declines to put the 
latter, in point of ability or as an effective 
moral or political leader, ahead of Mr. Roose- 
velt. Mr. Bryan ‘struggled at Baltimore 
against powerful forces, yet his battle was 
not nearly so difficult as that which confronted 
Mr. Roosevelt at Chicago. Roosevelt had 
to dislodge a person who was in power, who 
had more than a hundred thousand office- 
holders, whose political fortunes were welded 
to his success. These office-holders were in 
absolute command of one-third of the dele- 
gates to the Convention.’”’ Mr. Bristow also 
calls attention to the “ third term ” sentiment. 
Finally, Mr. Roosevelt ‘ had the same organi- 
zation working in Chicago against him that 
Mr. Bryan contended against at Baltimore.” 
Nor does Mr. Bryan’s victory “ indicate that 
he has the grip upon the affections of the 
American people that Mr. Roosevelt has ; but 
it does indicate that, as a fighter in a forum 
where contending forces are struggling for 
supremacy and as a party manager, he is a 
superb master.” 

The Baltimore Convention will probably 
be remembered not so much because of what 
it did or did not do with regard to political 
methods as because of its Presidential nomi- 
nation ; and concerning this the papers of the 
entire country are practically unanimous in 
declaring that at last the Democratic party 
has done the right thing at the right time. 
Indeed, the Philadelphia ‘* North American ” 
(Ind. Rep.) calls the nomination “a miracle 
of politics.” The Chicago ‘“‘ Record-Herald ” 
(Ind. ) declares that “ the problem was solved 
in the best possible way ;’’ the St. Louis 
** Republic ” (Dem.), which had raised a great 
sum for the Clark campaign, pledges its 
support to Governor Wilson, a man “ firm 
on issues of principles and wise in matters of 
policy, a man of outstanding intellect and 
spotless character.” Finally, the Boston 
‘*Globe ” (Ind.) compresses much into five 
words in declaring that “ Woodrow Wilson 
fits the era.” 
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In this article the author gives some explanation of the present 


MEARNS 


PEDAGOGY 


movement toward a more 


efficient use of the high school studies.—TuHE Eptrors. 


HY do I teach children?” re- 

peated the after-dinner pedagogue 

to the ironic toast-master. ‘I 
teach children, my dear friend, because I 
cannot deceive anybody else.” 

If one asks why ‘This or That has been 
taught in the schools for so many persistent 
generations, a fair answer is that children do 
not easily discriminate between good and 
evil. Nor are they encouraged to be critical. 
I recall a meek chap who, after a series of 
two-hour detentions, arose abruptly one late 
afternoon and bade the schoolmaster adieu 
with, ** Good-by, ass.” But early the next 
morning he was back, apologetic, tearful. ‘I 
thought we was going to move,” he cried, 
but ’—terrific sobs—* but we ain’t.” 

Here is an explanation, no doubt, for much 
of the strange routine of the class-room. 
‘What is a verb?’’ inquires teacher, impor- 
tantly. One can always pick the clever child. 
Like an unerring phonograph, he _ replies 
promptly, ‘A verb is one of the parts of 
speech that expresses action, being, or state 
of being.” A stupider child might balk at 
this answer; and you and I—if men and 
women were attacked that way—would blurt 
out, ‘* Not so fast, old chap. Verbs ‘ express 
action’ of course—for instance, ‘ exercise.’ 
‘up,’ ‘whirlwind,’ and so on; but ‘ being’ 
and ‘state of being ’"—what’s them ?” 

Children, fortunately, make no such inter- 
ruptions. ‘They take the whole affair uncrit- 
ically—as they receive clothes, medicine, 
parental punishment ; it is part of the settled 
scheme of things, whose end, they have been 
taught, is their bettering. 

THE PUBLIC AND PEDANTRY 

The community is equally stanch for what- 
ever has the sanction of the class-room. ‘To 
be sure, they are a bit restive just now ; for 
they are being made aware that a traditional 
education demands occasionally a reorganiza- 
tion to fit new needs; but, as a rule, the 
community does not even laugh at the absurd- 
ities. With grave pride mothers look up from 
their evening sewing to hear daughter murmur: 


“Teh werde geliebt worden sein, du wirst ge- 
liebt worden sein, er wird geliebt worden sein,” 
in preparation for the next day’s lesson ; yet 
after all the years of toil the young lady will 
not know German. Judged by the result, 
she might as well have recited German time- 
tables. Across the water, however, by a 
better organization of language studies, helped 
by a more practical appeal to the ear, the 
German youth has become an English-speak- 
ing youngster. 

French offers a similar illustration of a 
language begun too late, pursued strenu- 
ously, but never really caught. ‘Three years 
of philological dissecting bring a stumbling 
reading of Racine and Corneille (as if one’s 
English consisted of Ben Jonson and Dry- 
den), with a few good nursery stories and a 
blessed hour or two of 
malheureusement, by much disconcerting 
vocabulary-thumbing. Nearly every gradu- 
ate can say pardonnes-moi, entre-noius, and 
voila (with or without the shrug), and the 
French for “ How is the sister of your two 
good brothers?” <A term in a language 
school or a few weeks in Paris taught by 
ear would make these three years of hard- 
ship look ludicrous waste. Along the Aow/- 
miche no appeal is made hourly to gender, 
number, person, and case. ‘* But 
says the Skipper in “The 
Cerebellum *’— 


Moliére, marred, 


fancy,” 
Cruise of the 


“ But fancy, instead, when you hailed a vo/ture 
The cabby demanded the gender of deurre, 
Or, teacher-like, muttered, ‘You'll stand 
where you are 

Until you recite the past tense of avo/r.’ 

Or. suppose, when you're dining, you have 
from the waiter, 

‘Give list of the verbs that form passive with 
étre f” 


No; the French are far too polite. 
high school course in the language one may 
go abroad with security from criticism. 


After a 


“ You say, ‘Donnes-moi pour le bal masque une 
licket.’ 
They say, ‘Ah! m’sieu! Ze Franch! //ow 
you spick it!” 
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‘The community takes unquestioned the 
routine of the class-room, partly because it 
doesn’t really know what is going on there 
fancy teaching every lesson before a jury of 
the townspeople !—and partly because of the 
natural reverence for old custom. Latin as 
taught has been for years a good illustration. 
“The sole reason for learning Latin,’”’ wrote 
Erasmus, the wisest Latinist of his day (and 
his day was some three centuries ago), “ is 
that all the important books are written 
in that tongue. Waste no time learning. 
Use all the short cuts. Get quickly to a 
reading knowledge, if only at first a lame 
one ; constant reading will clear up the gram- 
mar and bring facility.” In his time Latin 
was really useful. One had to know it to 
know anything. As late as 1788 Gilbert 
White, the naturalist of Selborne, must 
refer to Latin authorities to prove his dis- 
coveries in local botany and zoology. It 
was as if all existing books and magazines 
were printed in Isaac Pitman shorthand. 
Obviously the thing for the school to do 
early would be to insist upon the study of 
the hooks and curves as a prerequisite to 
further knowledge. But after every book of 
importance for a hundred years had been put 
into English type, why spend the best hours 
of youth lovingly over the hooks and curves ? 
Yet nowadays, when, in this school or that, 
Latin is made compulsory for every boy and 
girl, there is no noticeable objection from the 
public. What we have always done we do 
again for auld lang syne. For a_ similar 
reason we do not snip the useless two but- 
tons at the back of the frock coat. If one 
drops off, we feel naked and ashamed until 
we get it back again. 


PEDAGOGUES AND PRONOUNS 


Teachers, one might think, would often 


rebel. ‘hey do, and to good purpose. In- 
deed, many a telling shot in the long battle 
for educational reform has been fired by the 
teaching corps. But too commonly they 
quarrel politely with any one who would 
change what always has been. Or they dis- 
pute gently with one another over the essen- 
tial matter of the “voice” of ‘“ intransitive 
verbs.” ‘Every one knows,” they argue 
confidently, “that intransitive verbs, whose 
action does not carry from the subject through 
a direct object, cannot have that variation 
which shows that the subject is first acted 
and then acted upon.” (This is the literal 
jargon of the class-room.) Their attitude of 
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acquiescence is shown in the fine glow as 
they exclaim, “I had a discouraging lesson 
to-day on the reason personal pronouns are 
called ‘personal.’ It is surprising how 
inferior the teaching is in the grades below, 
and how stupid boys and girls may be on a 
matter so patent to every one.”’ 

Do you know, ambitious reader, why per- 
sonal pronouns are called “ personal ’’? (It’s 
a fine one to try on the bookkeeper.) Be- 
cause they refer to persons? How about 
the personal pronoun “ it”? Ah,no. It is 
much deeper than that. Listen; here is an 
answer that always gets a high mark from 
teacher: ‘* Personal pronouns are called ‘ per- 
sonal’ because they show by their ‘ form’ 
whether they refer to the first person, the 
second person, or the third person.” For 
children that’s a bit of information worth 
knowing. It comes up irregularly at exami- 
nation time to test the pupils in the use and 
practice of their native language. 

But why all this fuss in the schools over so 
pedantic a matter? ‘The children never sus- 
pect the pedantry (except those who give up 
and go to work), the community rather likes 
it, and the teachers—-for prudential reasons 

rarely question the programme of studies 
or those who make it. 

The new movement toward a more intelli- 
gent use of high school studies lets nothing 
pass unquestioned. ‘That is why it is so 
irritating. Itis constantly inquiring, ‘* What's 
the use ?”? To school administrators it asks : 
‘‘Why are algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
physics, chemistry, botany, taught with so 
little regard to their practical bearing? Why 
is literature disguised as a series of facts, 
dates, and critical analyses? Why fight the 
Peloponnesian Wars all over again and twice 
as deadly? What use to steep for months in 
colonial history or the apocryphal deeds of 
legendary Roman kings? Why not sub- 
stitute a study of city, town, or borough 
government, with strong emphasis upon the 
practical duties of citizenship? Why do 
your teachers spend a half-year discovering 
what is the exact order of the Shakespearean 
plays when no one living knows, and it reall) 
doesn’t matter a stoup of burnt sack ? Does 
each topic in your high school help to make 
the student better fitted to take his place in 
the world of this year of grace ?” To those 
high school children who do naught but con 
books during the four most active years ot! 
their lives the new critic exclaims, ‘* Why 
sit ye all the day idle ?””, And to such, when 
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graduated, he seldom asks, ** What do you 
know ?” but, more searchingly, ‘* What can 
you do ?” 

Twelve years of education at an expense 
to the State of about $600 a child and of 
unknown cost to the willing parents—that is 
the liability balanced by a personal asset of 
surprisingly small utility. At cighteen years 
of age surely these specially endowed young 
men and women should be able to do more. 
So think an increasing number of persons— 
parents, teachers, guardians of school bud- 
gets—persons with authority to think. The 
helplessness of these young people is so 
noticeable! ‘Their education fits them splen- 
didly for the bookish years of the college, 
itself an advanced high school. ‘lo them are 
opened up the vast opportunities of the pro- 
fessions. But to those who must find their 
lifework as butcher, baker, incandescent-bulb 
maker, or for those who have special endow- 
ment of hand, ear, or eye, the high school as 
at present organized does not offer full oppor- 
tunity. Asamatterof record, the high schools 
of the country, bent largely upon giving 
an education for leisure, do not even touch 
the hundreds of thousands of young men and 
women who need education for production. 

The educational press has printed the in- 
dictment for two dozen years and more. 
The platform educator has pressed the point 
at every opportunity. The best organiza- 
tions for the study of education, led by the 
National Education Association and its strong 
conservative reports, have told and retold the 
story. ‘lhe matter is already in the hands of 
the public in cities and towns that have at- 
tempted to make their high schools fit individual 
needs, and is certain soon to become adver- 
tised through the periodicals of National cir- 
culation. ‘The advance prospectuses of sev- 
eral important magazines announce distinctly 
as a leading feature the investigation of the 
social efficiency of the public school system. 


THE BAD MANNERS OF YESTERYEAR 
Within a score of years high school man- 
ners and customs have changed considerably. 
‘Time was when the teaching was largely a 
test of the home study. Nearly every word 
spoken by the pupil was either recorded for 
or against him. ‘“ Marks ” for daily recita- 
tion in each subject, added to weekly and 
monthly marks, combined further with the 
marks of years together (not forgetting 
examinations, monthly, semi-annually, and 
annually, with deductions for absence and 
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misconduct), all totaled and averaged, made 
up the final standing of “graduates. A * text- 
book ” was the source of knowledge, and the 
great test was memorization. A feature of 


occasional alumni meetings of one set of high 
school men has been the recitation from mem- 
ory of pages from Wayland’s * Mental Sci- 
ence.” How those phrases stick ! Any time 
during their busy life of editing newspapers, 
conducting symphonies, managing depart- 


ment stores, arguing at law, or purring the 
advantages of insurance, if one should ask 
the meaning of so important a matter as 
* mind,” these men know. ‘They need but 
recall how their high school labored to pre- 
pare them for life, and murmur, ** ‘The mind 
seems to be a spiritual essence. endowed with 
a congeries of capacities and connected to 
the material body by the principle of life.” 
Some ef us were up before dawn to memorize 
the chapter beginning with that illuminating 
sentence. But the mortality was sickening. 
Out of 350 that tried to enter the school with 
that class only 84 received survival medals. 

So we have hope that, heeding the demand 
for a more socially efficient organization, the 
* people’s college’ will adopt a few new 
customs and learn less exclusive manners. 
‘The movement toward the goal is slow. but 
it has always been going in the right direc- 
tion. ‘Technical education for shop and 
office has been admitted and will stay. It is 
only a matter of time when side by side with 
the education for the so-called professions 
will be offered vocational training of all kinds, 
and special instruction for those who have 
exceptional gifts. ‘The fixed curriculum for 
all pupils is bound to give way. Latin has 
gone as the size gua non for every kind of 
boy and girl (great as it will always be for 
some). We must prepare ourselves to be 
equally tolerant toward those who would 
remove the compulsion from other subjects 
when the choice is between some education 
and no education. ‘lhe organization of the 
coming high school will allow for individual 
necessities and individual limitations; but, 
above all, it will have as its aim individual 
social efficiency. 

As such it will break with many a present 
“manner” and “custom.” In giving instruc- 
tion in those industries that require technical 
preliminary training it will no doubt ask for 
teachers with industrial experience as well as 
teachers fresh from the academic college. It 
will do away with topics or parts of topics 
that are no longer essential or practical (such 
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‘ partial payments ” in arithmetic, obsolete 
as Indian arrow-heads). It will inquire, rigidly 
into the aim of every subject offered (for 
instance, the philological grind in German 
and French), and readjust the teaching to get 
a speedy and effective result. It will not 
wait until the ninth school year to begin the 
work of discovering the aptitudes of pupils, 
but for that purpose will seek better articula- 
tion with the elementary school. It will 
** promote by subjects ;” that is, it will cease 
to force a pupil to repeat geometry because 
he has failed in Cicero or American literature. 
It will permit a wider choice in the topics to 
be studied, and not make one compulsory 
subject (like algebra—of questionable utility 
for all pupils) block the way of further educa- 
tion in other things. It will make less and 
less of a “to-do” over a two-hour paper 
examination in June. It will keep an open 
door for all sorts and conditions of young 
people, and, for the good of the State, will 
prepare for for the arts and crafts, 
for office work, for wider commercial pursuits, 
for the industries in which the laborer works in 
factories with machinery, and for agriculture 
and the trades. 

‘This reorganization of the high school to 
meet changing conditions ‘ frankly 
recognizes vocational instruction as having a 
legitimate place in the public school system,” 
writes Charles A. Bennett in the “ Educa- 
tional Review.” ‘ Believing, as we must, 
in the democratic principle that no person 
can ever acquire too much education of 
the right kind, and believing further that 
in a democratic State every member should 
be given equal opportunities to secure an 
education commensurate with his aptitudes 
and ambitions, we must of necessity believe 
that it is incumbent upon the State and 
to the best interests that it provide a system 
of education that shall appeal, through its 
varied subject-matter, to every class of indi- 
vidual. Not to do this would favor aristoc- 
racy, not democracy.” 


ce lege, 


social 


CULTURE VS. SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 
Cultured persons of undeniable respecta- 
bility are greatly shocked by this sort of 
school programme. ‘They speak reprovingly, 
like patient parents, to the Social Efficiency 
Persons, who, being great talkers, always 
reply. ‘The dialogue is often as follows : 
Cultured Person. Your scheme of “ opportu- 
nity for all” is the end of the republic of letters. 
Soctal Efficiency Person. At is the only 
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hope of the democracy of America among the 
nations. 

Cc. P. Itis the death of “culture ” 
unutterable things]. 

S. £.P. But isn’t that sort of thing [mean- 
ing irregular Latin verbs] dead to begin with ? 

Ce fear you are opposed to culture. 

S. E.P. On the contrary, we’re strong for it. 
You see we're a bit cultured ourselves {for 
proof rattles off present indicative active of 
Amo). 

C. P. The State is not justified in paying the 
bill for superior social productiveness. 

S. &. P. That is the only justification for 
State-paid education. 

Cc. P. The standard of 
lowered. 

S. £. P. Meaning thousands will have oppor- 
tunity who before had no education. 

Cc. P. But you are making education useful ! 

S.& P. Isn't it about time? 

Cc. P. But what will become of those who 
prefer the humanities, those whose minds ex- 
pand only under the influence of literature, 
ancient and modern, of philosophy and theoretic 
mathematics, those who by instinct are repelled 
by your practical chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, your industrial arts and crafts, your 
looms and shops? 

S.E.P. No State can afford to neglect the 
equipping of any group of useful citizens, least 
of all this group. The idea of education for 
utility has in it no opposition to the so-called 
cultural education, save that it has been too 
long the exclusive thing, to the lasting harm of 
those fitted to receive something else, and, fur- 
ther, that it has not been enough cultural. 

Cc. P. What! Not enough cultural! 

S.E.P. Exactly. We regret that it has fallen 
from its ancient ideal as a humanizing experi- 
ence, touching, as it used to do, in Latin and 
Greek the fruit of the finest thinking of all the 
past, and in mathematics the deepest concepts 
of man; that ithas too often become in the high 
schools of America only a skull and bones of 
that fine old live thing: that it degenerates fre- 
quently into a gerund-grinding, aorist-hunting 
imitation, such a dealing in the modes and 
tenses and the parts of speech as would puzzle 
Homer and Horace, and—could they but hear 
of it!—engage the whole choir of classic gods 
and demigods in hearty Olympian laughter. 
[By this time the Social Efficiency Person is 
alone, declaiming to himself; but he has such a 
good start he cannot stop.] The high school 
must keep its doors open for the molding of 
all kinds of citizens needful to insure the in- 
tegrity of the State: poet, philosopher, artist, 
artisan—appreciator as well as producer; but 
from time to time it must inquire as to the gen- 
uineness of the label. It demands instruction 
for living and—if they differ—for culture, but 
will take no inferior substitutes or spurious 
imitation. 


[meaning 


education will be 


The movement for a more intelligent use 


of the high school studies is part of the 
world-wide reform of the machinery of educa- 
tion. It is not a local disturbance, nor even 
of present-day origin. It is rather one stage 
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in an orderly evolution out of an educational 
system that worked well in a society quite 
different from our own. For two hundred 
vears the wisest educators have voiced the 
demand. From Comenius, through Milton, 
Rousseau, and Pestalozzi, to Herbert Spencer, 
the history of education shows the persistence 
of the idea that the school shall fashion use- 
ful citizens, men and women who because of 
the training furnished by the State are better 
able to make their way in the world immedi- 
ately about them. : 

The modernizing of the schools of Ger- 
many is one of the notable achievements of 


EFERRING to a popular short-story 
magazine, a manufacturer said: “// 
some one could write business facts 
as fascinating as fiction, he would make a 
hit. Why, I look forward with eagerness 
ty the dav on which that periodical is pub- 
lished. TI sit up the first night until T read it 

through !” 

Without raising any question concerning 
the quality of the stories, the fact that he 
could find such complete entertainment in 
light fiction caused me to wonder whether this 
manufacturer really enjoyed the business in 
which he wes engaged. 

When we learn to know money-makers 
well enough to discuss views and motives 
with them, we find that they may be divided 
into three great classes. 

In one class, every act is nicely calculated 
to the end that more money will be accumu- 
lated. Whenever a proposal is made to 
them, of large or small consequence, the 
natural and immediate thought which springs 
up in their minds is expressed in the current 
business inquiry, ‘* What is there in it for 
me ?”’ 

This class is very large, because men 
generally are taught to believe that money- 
making is the sole object of business. ‘lo 
those engaged in business from this motive 
only the number of counters secured marks 
one’s success in the game. 

A smaller class consists of those whose 
chief delight in business consists in the doing 
of it. ‘lhe activity of trade in the store of a 
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this reform. Japan, even more remarkably, 
has reconstructed her system from top to 
bottom, adopting bodily the Western test of 
‘social efficiency.”” In America the high 
school is the center of readjustment because 
in its studies, its methods of teaching, in its 
administration, it is markedly mediaval— 
noticeable in its abhorrence of the * useful ” 
and the * practical,” in its dependence upon 
books, in its aristocratic bias for the educa- 
tional upper classes, and because its pupils 
are at the best age for acquiring an education 
that will prepare directly for living in this com- 
plex social and industrial twentieth century. 










BUSINESS 





merchant, the movement of humming machin- 
ery in a factory, the skillful operation of a 
surgeon—these pleasures stand out in the 
mind more prominently than the mere mone- 
tary result. 


LOVE OF THE RESULTS CF BUSINESS 

The remaining, the smallest class perhaps, 
should have been mentioned first, because of 
the purer motives and broader views with 
which its members conduct their various 
enterprises—large or small. ‘To these men 
the most appealing thought that arises in the 
midst of undecided questions is that which 
points toward’a certain course as being the 
most useful to their fellows. ‘The production 
of a useful article, the rendering of useful 
service—these motives impel them joyfully 
onward in their daily affairs. 

Now couple ambition and ability to this 
broad view of business, and you have the 
picture of the perfectly successful man. At 
first glance it seems strange that to this 
smallest class of men come the greatest 
honors and emoluments. 

I do not forget that there are those whose 
motives may be mixed, or those whose ideas 
are to-day higher or lower than yesterday. 
So long as the human heart continues to 
pulsate it will be impossible to stereotype 
passions. But characteristics can be plainly 
identified and placed in groups, and ideals, 
high or low, are easily discernible, even 
though the temporary possessors may change 
their labels. 
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‘To one who is about to begin an active 
career the usual advice contains much as to 
money. Many proverbs and maxims are 
based upon the acquisition, accumulation, and 
power of money. ‘ Money does all” is one 
that sums up its desirability. 

SHARPERS RARELY BECOME VERY WEALTHY 

If the object of business is the making of 
money, why is it that men who devote their 
whole lives to it, to the exclusion of every 
other consideration, are not the noticeably 
successful men? ‘Those who pursue money- 
making as the principal object of their daily 
thought and care in business do not succeed 
so well because they become so obsessed by 
the thought ef the immediate money to be 
gained or lost that -their minds will not 
receive ideas of large matters. ‘The circum- 
ference of the standard coin must be plainly 
visible before its duplicate is drawn from their 
Such men do not build big things. 
‘They take no chances. Mere money-making 
is a small passion; there is no room for 
happiness in it. 

The motives of the second 
who take pleasure in the doing—are kept 
from expanding because they become con- 
tented with what they have. ‘They take 
pride in doing well what they have to do. 
As a horseman loves to see the action of his 
thoroughbred, so a manufacturer of this type 
loves his machinery and possessions. 

‘To the third class the main idea is the use- 
fulness of the thing made or the services 
rendered. Will my services or merchandise 
create more comfort and happiness ? Can I, 
by studying my present performances and 
contemplated plans, so change them that I 
can be of greater use to my fellow-citizens ? 
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Now here, unconsciously, stands the real 
money-maker. With his thoughts trained on 
the end to be accomplished, and not on the 
count of dollars to be made, he actually 
increases his earning capacity many fold. 

One of the most successful money-makers 
passed away but yesterday at a good old age. 
His mind was fixed upon large affairs in 
which money-making was apparently second- 
ary. Do the people need this thing? If he 
could become convinced that the particular 
proposition placed before him was founded 
in a needed public use through private ven- 
ture, he accepted it—and made money. 


THE OUTLOOK 
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When the mind of the business man is ben! 
upon producing something useful, there ar 
channels which open to limitless sources o 
inspiration. He can plan big things ahead 
It seems sometimes almost as if he becomes ; 
medium by which the real work of the work 
is performed. Such a man is not engaged in 
trifles. ‘he world’s work is upon his shoulders. 
and with its large performance come larg: 
emoluments, honors, and keen satisfaction. 

Not at the beginning does he act as am 
bassador of business. Every such man ha 
small beginnings. But in the days of his 
minor undertakings his gaze saw, through th 
trivial affairs, the larger matters awaiting his 
growing strength. 


A REAL PRINCE IN BUSINESS 

In his perfect power are contained the less: 
motives of the two other classes—desire for 
money and delight in doing ; but these mi 
tives are servants to the master passion which 
longs to create something larger and better. 
He dreams while others sleep. 

Who wants to kill time when he is enjo 
ing it?) Who would pick up for entertain 
ment a book of manufactured fancy when 
thousands of thoughts regarding business 
possibilities are reaching out to one and caus- 
ing his mind to leap and bound in exquisite 
response ? 

When about to kill time, call up a business 
problem and solve it. 

I do not believe that any man who real 
loves his could extract 
pleasure from meaningless tales. 

How few give evidences of caring much 
about their business affairs? ‘Take any train 
to-morrow for anywhere, and count the hands 
holding any businesslike-appearing _ litera- 
ture. In a car of forty men reading and 
playing cards I saw only one reading anything 
other than newspapers or some form of fic- 
tion. At the end of atwo-hour trip some of 
the men were still reading their newspapers 
line upon line, word upon word, from fro 
page to back. 

Many of them look well groomed and 
prosperous, but you cannot know how man 
of them are being supported by the brains of 
others. 


business extended 


A BUSINESS APPETITE NEEDS NO 
STIMULATION 


Would a man so kill his time if really in 
business, and if he could experience delight in 


thinking of it?) A man who is really inter- 
ested in the things he is doing enjoys the 
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contemplation of his prospects much as an 
artist lingers over the picture shaping in his 
mind. An hour or two on the train finds no 
time to be killed by such men. 

Do I say as an artist? No, not as an 
artist, for he zs an artist when he can visual- 
ize the progressing events in which he all but 
feels his own particular form of brush in hand. 

For inspiration we are not compelled to 
travel miles to view nature in the sky, woods, 
or fields. Beautiful as are these expressions 
of nature, and inspiring as they are to all who 
give them heed, the thoughtful and observing 
worker has right at hand many evidences of 
the wonders of nature and life’s changes in 
the many transformations of raw materials 
into finished product. 

In a large mill one day a clergyman was 
inspecting the manufacture of a_ beautiful 
rose-colored rug. As the knife cut through 
the closely woven yarn the opening ends 
puffed out and formed a shaded velvety 
effect which seemed so different in its final 
result from what its previous appearance 
indicated it would be that the clergyman was 
moved to say, “ You have a life sermon 
right here in that beautiful representation of 
life’s fulfillment. As the knife of trial cuts 
the cords which bind us to our old unbeauti- 
ful state, the sweet, full bloom of the new 
and perfected life follows quickly. This 
yarn ripples into exquisite bloom in an almost 
living way.” 


AN OFFICE GOLD MINE 

In digging for silver the other day, I came 
across a nugget of gold. Not in the far- 
distant rough-hewn arid wilderness did I go; 
i found it in the office of a business friend. 

‘It gives me pleasure to have any young 
man come to me and ask my opinion regarding 
any business matter which is not clear to him. ”’ 

**You do not make any money in that 
way, do you ?” said I. 

**Money! When one of my young friends 
comes back to me and thanks me for pre- 
venting him from making a serious mistake, 
do 1 think of money? Why, the pleasure 
| receive is so great that I could well afford 
to pay him for coming to me!” 

With what different eyes we gaze at busi- 
ness operations when we enjoy the perform- 
ance of the function assigned to us and the 
extending usefulness of our careers! Whether 
on the surface the routine or specialized acts 
appear noble or mean, the possessor of the 
secret that his acts are useful and can be per- 











formed as well by no other human being en- 
joys the deep masonic knowledge to the full. 














“MY PEOPLE HELPED ME TO GET WHERE 
I AM”’ 








Yesterday the head of an establishment 
employing over three thousand people, the 
largest concern of its kind in the world, 
spent two hours of a busy day with me dis- 
cussing his plans for still further increasing 
the present comfort and prosperity of his 
employees. For the sake of keeping the 
motives on a business basis he said twice 
during all that time, “We think it will be 
good business to do this,” but from his face 
shone a pure light which unmistakably sprang 
from deeper and warmer recesses than those 
in which the dollar resides. 

Get the first man whom you meet coming 
away from the grand opera to confess. If 
he knows nothing of the music’s laws and 
is honest, he will declare against that form of 
amusement. But watch that man in his seat 
after he has acquired a knowledge of and 
taste for classical composition above the range 
of the untrained! You can see the pleasure 
in his face, and he will not hesitate to announce 
his complete conversion. Is business in this 
respect any different from music ? 















































































































































OUTSIDE ATTRACTIONS INEFFECTIVE 





To the man who loves his business the day 
is short indeed. Automatically he brushes 
aside every invitation to remove his mind 
from his business. Alleged diversions become 
to him spurious on their face because there 
is no entertainment so attractive as his own 
business ; and the attraction is maintained in 
strength and quality because, like every other 
enjoyment, the sane business man pursues it 
sanely. 

Rest is taken when needed, and relaxation 
is thoroughly enjoyed because of the added 
strength for the resumed business. 

Overwork usually means overworry brought 
about by incessant repetition of harassing 
mental images. ‘The mind in that condition 
runs riot with fears. Like a governless engine, 
the brain tears itself to tatters. Such things 
kill! Recognized as useless, they are utterly 
discarded by the wise man. In their stead 
he summons his own ideals of business, the 
study of which may be safely and enjoyably 
undertaken at any hour, in any place. Such 
application never kills a business man. Kills ? 
Nay, it revives and refreshes him for better 
execution of his proper function in life. 
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ECONOMIC ASSET 


BY FRANK HUNTER POTTER 


“ DID not think it would work in a 
lumber camp, but it does, and it has 
reduced the cost of producing lumber 

from $3.50 a thousand feet to $2.75.” 

In this age that is a result which any man 
would consider highly satisfactory when pro- 
duced by the most arduous direct effort; 
how much more satisfactory when it is only 
the by-product of another work which all 
intelligent men now admit to be at least 
equally desirable in itself. 

lor the work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, which is referred to in 
the remark quoted above, is primarily an 
uplift work—uplifting morally, mentally, and 
physically—and thousands of employers all 
over the country have come to recognize, not 
only that it is important, but that it is an 
absolute economic necessity. One of the 
most brilliant men in the cotton manufactur- 
ing business, a man of real vision, recently 
remarked to the writer: ‘* We are confronted 
by a reduction in the cotton duties, and there 
are two ways in which we can meet it—either 
by lowering wages or by improving the effi- 
ciency of the workmen—and I prefer the 
latter. I intend to introduce the Christian 
Association work in my mills. If I were 
selfish, I should like to keep it to myself, 
and not let any of my competitors know 
about it.” ‘That is the new view, and it was 
no wonder that a new superintendent whom 
this gentleman had engaged, and who was 
accustomed to the old view, said to him, with 
considerable surprise : ‘* Why, Mr. . you 
treat your hands like men! Down in - 
where | come from, they call them swine and 
treat them accordingly.” 

Most of us know the Young Men’s Christian 
Association as an organization for helping 
young men in various ways. If we want to have 
our favorite coachman made into a chauffeur, 
for instance, we know that there is an excel- 
lent school for that purpose in the Association 
building in Fifty-seventh Street, New York. If 
the young men of a country town get to loafing 
about street corners and frequenting dram- 
shops and ‘speak-easies’’ and worse, we 
know that the surest way to wean them from 
their bad habits and get them interested in 
clean living and pure thinking is to patch up 
some kind of gymnasium, get an Association 
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athletic director, and bring him and the boys 
together. It rarely fails. 

Many a man of National reputation has 
gained his education in Association night 
schools. ‘They provide excellent instruction i 
stenography, electrical engineering, and othe: 
useful branches. Of course we all know about 
the religions side, the prayer-meetings and 
Bible readings, and such, and for these th 
really “ practical man,” the man who thinks 
that religion is a pretty good thing on 
Sunday, has a mild contempt. They can‘ 
hurt anybody, and they amuse a lot of well- 
meaning, rather narrow-minded people; but 
for the “ really practical man,” who is on the 
lookout for Number One, they are of no 
value whatever. We shall see whether they 
are or not; but first let us look a little further 
at the work of the Association. 

Those of us who have had the good for- 
tune to go to Silver Bay, where the summer 
institutes are held, or who have attended the 
dinner of the International Board in New York, 
know that there is a whole world of work 
going on of which only those directly inte1 
ested ever hear, for the Association is not 
addicted to blowing its own trumpet; the 
men who are doing the work are too busy to 
talk. 

« This work of which we hear so little, but 
which reaches so far, covers the whole coun- 
try from Maine to Arizona, and from Wash- 
ington to Florida. Itgoes farther. It meets 
the immigrant at the steamer before he sails 
from one of the great foreign ports, and it 
stretches out to him an offer of help and 
advice on his arrival in this new and strange 
country. When he gets here, it takes him 
in hand, guides him to his destination, if need 
be, and, when he is settled, helps him to be- 
come a better workman and a better citizen. 

It reaches to the Isthmus of Panama, 
where we are doing the biggest job of the age, 
and goes far to lighten that job by providing 
interest and amusement for the men by giv- 
ing them occupation and sport, and so keep- 
ing them out of grog-shops and brothels, and 
it furnishes centers about which the social 
life of the Isthmus revolves. 

It reaches to the Philippines, and helps 
the soldier and sailor, and the official and 
school-teacher too. It stretches out its hand 
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to the Kanaka in Honolulu and to the 
Kskimo in Alaska, as well as to his white 
brother in the same place. 

Finally (though this is not pertinent to our 
immediate subject), its influence in other lands, 
and particularly in Asia, is far beyond any 
other. The writer was calling recently on 
an Episcopal bishop who is closely identified 
with the missionary work of his Church. The 
Association was mentioned, and he asked, 
« They are doing a wonderful work, aren’t 
they??? “ My dear sir,” was the bishop’s 
reply, “‘ they are the greatest civilizing influ- 
ence in the world.” ¢ 

They never look for the easiest jobs either, 
which perhaps comes from the fact that every 
secretary is a trained athiete. And before 
going any further it would be as well for the 
reader to understand just what a secretary is 

‘Every branch of the Association has a full 
organization of President, Board of Directors, 
etc., composed of laymen interested in the 
work of the organization, and it has in addi- 
tion one salaried official, thoroughly trained 
for his work, upon whom the success of the 
branch really depends. There is practically 
nothing which he may not have to do. He 
must be able to keep the gymnasium going 
and teach athletics, on the one hand, and he 
must be able to lead the Bible classes and 
prayer-meetings on the other. He must be 
a good manager, so that the business men of 
the town may be willing to afford him their 
support. He must be a sympathetic friend, 
so that he may attract men to the building, 
and he must be resourceful and many-sided 
in order to keep them there. He must be 
able to extend just as warm a welcome to the 
workman in his overalls as to the bank clerk 
in his tweeds. He must have a knowledge 
of sanitation and hygiene ; the malaria in a 
Southern mill village was reduced seventy- 
five per cent in one year by the efforts of 
an Association secretary. He must be able 
to be an efficient school commissioner, and 
even to teach school himself on occasion. 
The lumber camp manager quoted at the 
beginning of this article said, ‘“‘ We could not 
have the school without the Association, and 
without the school we could not keep the 
best workmen we have.”’ ‘That is one of the 
reasons, by the way, why he was able to 
reduce the cost of producing lumber as he 
did. 

‘These are only a few of the qualifications 
which secretaries need, but they will suffice 
to show what sort of men they must be, and 


how powerful must be the motive which 
brings them into the work. And now let us 
look for a moment at one phase of the work 
itself—that is, what is being done by the In- 
dustrial Branch of the Association, on account 
of which more particularly we have the right 
to speak of the Association as a valuable 
economic asset. 

In Mr. Booker Washington’s articles on 
“The Man Farthest Down” no one whom 
he described seemed to me quite so wretched 
as the sulphur-miners.in Sicily. We have a 
great class of miners in this country hardly 
better off, and among them the Association 
finds one of its most fruitful fields. Records 
of its work abound in coal mines, in copper 
mines, in iron mines, but they differ only in 
detail, and one story must suffice. It will 
show, I think, why this work is an invaluable 
economic asset to the country. 

An agent of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, looking for a worthy oppor- 
tunity, asked in West Virginia, ** What is 
the worst spot in the coal-fields ?”” He was 
directed to one which was known as “ the 
hell of the coal country.’’ It is worth while 
to give a little idea of what sort of place it 
was. 

It stood at the juncture of two creeks, 
on which the mines were situated. ‘There 
was so little amusement that old men used 
to play marbles in the street with little boys 
to pass the time. Churches there were none, 
and after hours the only form of entertain- 
ment was to go to the saloon and get drunk. 
It was a peculiar place, this saloon, sur: 
rounded by a fence eight or nine feet high, 
having its only entrance on the side away 
from the street, for the proprietor respected 
the delicate feelings of his patrons, and when 
they were drunk and laid out in rows inside 
the fence, which happened when they were 
no longer able to stand inside, they were not 
exposed to the curious gaze of the passing 
populace. Wives, indeed, were not deprived 
of the privilege of coming inside to search 
for their missing husbands, but this was 
regarded as being all in the family. Ona 
single holiday this saloon had been known to 
take in receipts of $2,100 and over from a 
population of 400 miners, though there must 
have been a certain number of visitors. 

Ex pede Herculem, and it is hardly worth 
while, as it would certainly be disagreeable, 
to go into the rest of the peculiarities of 
this delectable spot. Every form of vice 
flourished, the miners were restless and 
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discontented. and brawls and fighting were 
the rule rather than the exception. One of 
the worst features was the great quantity 
of liquor sent into the town in bulk through 
the express companies, either for individual 
consumption or for private sale. 

The Association agent accepted the implied 
challenge and went to look the ground over. 
He discussed the situation with the managers 
of the companies that operated the neigh- 
boring coal mines, and secured from them 
the use of the saloon which has been described 
above, and which had been closed through 
difficulties with the Jaw. The companies 
also agreed, though doubtingly, to pay the 
salary of a secretary for one year. ‘lhe sec- 
retary went to work with his own hands at 
the saloon, tearing out the bar fittings, and 
incidentally he had the help of the former 
barkeeper, who remarked, as he pulled away 
at the bar, *‘I guess this house will be of 
more use to the people as an Association 
building than ever it was as a saloon.” 

The building was fitted up with a couple 
of pool tables, a barber shop, a bath-room, 
and a reading-room; a counter for the sale 
of candy, fruit,soft drinks, and papers was 
installed, and a moving-picture apparatus 
was purchased. At first two hundred miners 


agreed to pay the monthly subscription of 


twenty-five cents, and the house was opened. 

What happened is like a fairy tale. Within 
a year the membership nearly doubled, and 
the receipts from the pool tables, refreshment 
stand, and other sources increased to such an 
extent that a bowling alley, a piano, and 
much other equipment has been provided 
from the surplus income. ‘There is an ath- 
letic field, lighted by electricity, where the 
men play croquet and volley-ball till late at 
night, and the place is so attractive in the 
evenings that one of the men laughingly said, 
“The only trouble with this place is that you 
have nowhere for us to sleep.” 

The bowling alleys have helped in another 
important particular. Often a secretary finds 
it hard to get hold of the men of a town 
because he has no means of reaching the 
women. Here the women are asked to 
come and bowl one night in the week with 
their husbands and brothers and sweethearts, 
and so a social life is being created which the 
place wholly lacked before. 

Every miner who wishes to become a boss 
must pass an examination by the State author- 
ities. ‘The secretary interested a young 


engineer in the employ of the company, a 
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graduate of Edinburgh, and got him to for 
a class to prepare for it. In the spring, whe 
they came up for examination, every mem: 
of the class passed, which was a record f 
the State. 

When the saloon was put out of busines 
(that in which the Association was afterwar 
housed), the drinking was confined to ** spea 
easics ”’ and private houses, but at first there 
was almost as much of itas ever. ‘The liqu 
had to come in by express, however, and t 
agent could keep track of it. Within a yx 
the express company’s records showed t| 
the amount of liquor shipped into the dis- 
trict had decreased more than one-half. 

‘The men are kept busy with sports a 
games, as well as with more intellectual cc- 
cupations, so that gambling, which was io: 
merly prevalent, has been literally driven to 
the woods. Other coal operators in the dis- 
trict, who have been watching the experiment 
with interest, now recognize its value, and 
are preparing to introduce the work in many 
other places and on a much larger scale. 

Finally, on the Fourth of July eightcen 
months after this building was opened not one 
drunken man was to be found in the place. 

Is not an organization which can produce 
such a result a valuable economic asset ? 

// ‘There are two problems of supreme impor- 
tance before the American public to-day—the 
Negro question and the assimilation of the 
immigrant. ‘The former is being dealt with 
by many efficient agencies, but the latter has, 
until recently, been left largely to luck. It 
has been assumed that our wonderful Amcri- 
can civilization can assimilate anything ; and 
the foreigner, ignorant of our language, our 
customs, and our ideals—but too often nat- 
uralized so that he may possess that mer- 
chantable commodity, a vote—lhas been lcit 
to the tender mercies of the padrone and the 
industrial employer, whose interest lay in 
exploiting him pitilessly, and of the political 
boss, who found his interest in herding him 
to the polls to vote for something which he 
did not understand or somebody of whom he 
knew nothing. 

‘The Association began to take an interest in 
this man, at first in America itself, but soon it 
acquired a wider vision. It realized that the 
place to begin to help the foreigner was not 
here, but the point from which he sails on 
the other side. ‘To-day there are agents of 
the Association in eleven ports of Europe. 
They meet the emigrant before he sails, 
sometimes as much as a week before, gain 
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his friendship, make their proffers of service 
vhen he shall have reached America, and, if 
he is willing to accept them, notify the men 
on this side. At Ellis Island he is met by a 
«roup of men who speak twenty-four lan- 
cuages among them. One or other of them, 
whichever he can understand, finds out 
where he is going and what are his needs. 
If he is to settle in New York, the agent sees 
to his getting ashore, changes his money for 
him, sends him to a boarding-house which he 
has previously investigated, and, as often as 
not, crowns the work by finding him a job. 
lf he is going inland, the agent buys his 
ticket if necessary, puts him on the train, 
procures at a reasonable rate the store of 
food which is to last him through his journey, 
and sends him off with a card to the secre- 
tary of the Association nearest to his destina- 
tion, at the same time notifying that secre- 
tary, for one can never know when this will be 
useful. One day the secretary of an Asso- 
ciation in Canada received a card relating to 
a man, a cook, who was to arrive that very 
day at a point seventy miles away. That 
evening when he went to his hotel he heard 
the manager complaining that he had lost his 
cook. He called up the new arrival, told 
him of the job, and the next day the stranger 
from England was settled in a_ position. 
Last year over 50,000 immigrants were 
helped in one way or another, yet the Asso- 
ciation has only just begun its efforts in their 
behalf. 

But when the immigrant is settled in his 
new home or his place of work, the Associ- 
ation still follows him with help even more 
valuable. Last winter it had nearly eight 
hundred night classes in which it taught him 
English, to make him a better workman ; and 
civics, to give him some idea of what Amer- 
ica stands for; and our rights and duties, so 
as to make him a better citizen. Moreover, 
it teaches him something of hygiene and 
personal cleanliness, so as to make him a 
more self-respecting individual and a more 
desirable neighbor. 

Finally, there is another aspect of this 
work, not the least important, and that is the 
benefit reaped by the men who do the teach- 
ing. ‘The eight hundred classes above men- 
tioned are very largely manned by volunteers, 
many of them college students, and espe- 
cially students of engineering, who are pe- 
culiarly alive to what they themselves gain. 
For employers in general, but for engineers 
in particular, success will depend in large 


measure on their ability to handle men, and 
that is what they get by teaching these 
classes of foreigners. This is so obvious that 
it hardly needs to be pointed out. An Asso- 
ciation secretary went to the class-room of a 
professor of engineering one day and asked 
if he might speak to the class for five min- 
utes, explaining his errand. ‘lhe secretary 
made his plea, and after he had left, the pro- 
fessor, who had never heard of the work 
before, spent all the rest of the hour in 
urging his class to go into it, saying that they 
would gain from it something more valuable 
than anything they could get out of his 
course. 

Moreover, this work brings men of different 
social strata together as nothing else seems 
to, and gives the rich man a sympathy for his 
poorer brothers, a. comprehension of their 
needs and points of view, which he could get 
in no other way than by personal contact. 
In one cvilege town last winter there worked 
in these classes the son of a railway magnate 
who has twenty-five thousand men under 
him, and the son of a manufacturer who 
must employ five thousand hands. Small 
wonder that the secretary who was in charge 
of that work insisted that what those young 
men gained, and others like them, in a sym- 
pathy which will raise the standards of labor, 
lessen the number of strikes, and tend to 
remove friction of any kind, was worth far 
more than what they gave the foreigners 
whom they taught. 

Is not an institution which can meet the 
foreigner when he lands, make him feel that 
he has friends here, raise his standards of 
work and citizenship, soften the resentment 
which so many feel against all employers, 
and finally help those employers to a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the workman—is not 
such an institution an economic asset of 
the highest value, though one cannot so easily 
measure it in dollars and cents ? 

Sometimes the economic value is yet more 
obscure, but none the less real. One day a 
young man drifted into a Western town look- 
ing for work. He was a retired professional 
athlete, a sprinter, and, as his habits were ex- 
cellent, he soon found what he wanted. He 
was a steady fellow, a church-goer, and inter- 
ested in church work, but he never found 
anything especial to do himself. At last a 
friend came to him and said: * I’ve found 
what you want. Suppose you take a few of 
those youngsters and teach them how to run 
and jump, and at the same time teach them 
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honesty and the square deal in athletics.”’ 
‘The ex-athlete went to work, laid out a hun- 
dred-yard track, dug up a place in a field to 
land after jumps, and began with his boys. 
There is no surer way to win a boy than 
through his admiration for athletic prowess, 
and soon he had gained the hearts of his 
young pupils. ‘* We want to be square men, 
like Dick ,”’ they said, and the honesty and 
fair dealing which he taught them in athletics 
they will not forget when they go into busi- 
ness and politics. 

It is hard to resist the temptation to go on 
telling indefinitely of the Association’s work 
in cotton-mills and glass factories, in con- 
struction camps and railway works, in a 
dozen other industries where its victories 
have been as striking as those which have 
been told above, but a whole issue of The 
Outlook would hardly contain the stories 
which I know. One or two features of this 
work, however, need especial mention. One 
of them is its sweet reasonableness. 

I was privileged to hear an intimate dis- 
cussion among Association men as to whether 
it should be their policy ever to open their 
houses for games on Sunday. The chair- 
man asked first the opinion of three men, a 
layman, a college professor, and a clergy- 
man. ‘The first two thought that it de- 
pended upon circumstances ; the clergyman 
remarked with some heat, “ If you open your 
houses for games on Sundays, I think you 
ought to take the word Christian out of your 
title.’ Then there rose in -the back of the 
room a quiet man who told this story : 

He said he was in charge of a district 
where there was an Association house in a 
mining camp. ‘lhe town lay down on a flat, 
with the usual accompaniments of brothels 
and saloons, but there were no churches or 
schools, nor any of the elements which go to 
make up a decent social life. ‘The Associa- 
tion house had been built upon a hill, a little 
way from the town. One Sunday evening, 
a couple ot weeks after the house was opened, 
two miners, rather more than half seas over, 
came up and sat down on the porch beside 
the secretary. After talking a little, one said 
to the other, ‘Come on in, Bill, and play a 
game of pool.” ‘ Oh,” said the secretary, 
“it isn’t the policy of the Association to have 
games in their houses on Sunday.” ‘ What 
the are you giving me ?”’ said the miner. 
“No,” replied the secretary, ‘‘ we never have 
games in our houses on Sundays.” “ All 
right. Come on, Bill, let’s go down on the 
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flat and get drunk.” “ What did you d 
then ?” he asked the secretary. “Oh, I we: 
into the house and took the cover off the po: 
table and said, ‘Come on in here and pla 
pool.’ They played for an hour and we: 
home sober.” 

It is needless to say that this story close 
the discussion. Neither the clergyman 1 
anybody else had anything to say. 

Another thing which impresses one is that. 
though Protestants, Association men are not 
bigots and proselytiz.ng has no place in thei 
work. It is this which enables them to work 
so often with Catholics and Jews, many of whom 
are among their most earnest supporters, so 
that sometimes they have their night schools 
even in the basements of Catholic churches. 
Dr. Roberts, who is at the head of this school 
work, is himself a Congregational clergyman, 
but when somebody asked him, ** When you 
have men who have lost their religion, what 
do you do? Do you try to convert them, or 
send them back to their own church?” Dr, 
Roberts replied instantly, “I always try to 
send them back to their own church. |! 
would rather have a good Catholic than a 
bad Protestant any day.” 

It is true that there is objection to these 
night schools on the part of many priests, 
precisely as they object to the public schools ; 
but as the non-proselytizing character of 
the work becomes better known, these objcc- 
tions become more infrequent. Wherein 
does this work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association differ from welfare work 
conducted by purely secular organizations ? 
These organizations also aim to uplift the men 
lower down, to make better men and better 
citizens of them. I have no slightest wish to 
belittle their work; their achievements are 
too well known to make that possible even 
if one desired to do it. But there is a differ- 
ence, and that difference seems to have 
been pointed out by a_ professor eminent 
in secular welfare work, who said to an audi- 
ence of Association secretaries, ‘* We could 
do just as good work as you, better perhaps, 
but we can’t get the men.” 

That’s it, they can’t get the men. What- 
ever may be the ultimate development of 
what a workman in the People’s Temple 
called ‘ the religion of the twentieth century, 
the love of humanity,” it is perfectly certain 
that at present it fails to get the best men 
in sufficient numbers. So far, nothing but 
religious devotion has succeeded in producing 
the most unselfish service for one’s fellow- 
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men, whether it be in St. Francis of Assisi or 
in the Jesuit missionaries in Canada or in Jud- 
son, in India. And no less consecrated than 
these are many Association workers who toil 
for inadequate rewards, and their devoted 
wives, who gladly bear their part of the bur- 
den, and often take an important share in 
he work. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edve that the Association is full of men who 
could earn double, three times, five times 
their present salaries in any secular calling, 
but salary is not what they are after. They 
seek the opportunity for service, not merely 
service to their fellows, but service to their 
Master, and they find that in serving him 
they must needs serve the others. 

It is difficult to speak of such men with 
becoming reserve. One somehow looks for 
supreme consecration and self-sacrifice in for- 


eign missionaries ; it seems natural and fitting. 


sut when one encounters it at one’s very door, 
revealed in connection with the most common- 
place, every-day occupations, it is almost start- 
ling. Yet it should not be, for love for one’s 
fellow is the necessary corollary of love for the 
Master. 
In the religious fervor inspired by this love 
is the secret of their power—their sympathy 


for those in need of help. Their intense de- 
sire is to “get next” to them, to find out 
their needs and to minister to them. All 
people experienced in altruistic work know 
that it measures its success, not by the 
amount of money spent on it, though that is 
necessary, but by the amount of sympathy 
put into it. It is this sympathy, extended not 
only to the clerk and the chauffeur, but to 
the lumberman and coal-miner, that makes 
the Association the power it is. 

For this sympathy is a spiritual product. I 
wish the professor who said, “* We can’t get 
the men,” could have had the privilege which 
I have had of listening to some of the discus- 
sions in which the work of the Association is 
formulated. He would have wondered, as I 
did, at the practical wisdom with which the 
measures were planned, but he would have 
been still more impressed by the injunctions 
of the leaders never to allow the practical 
side to obscure the spiritual, never to let the 
desire for results cause the workers to forget 
that higher motive which was at the bottom of 
their inspiration. And then he would have 
understood what makes them the sort of men 
whom merely secular altruistic 
‘“‘ can’t get.” 


activities 
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” HIS way for Homer!” There -was 
not exactly a crowd pouring into 
Tremont Temple, but what there 
was was young and energetic, and it 
was allfor Homer. For had there not been a 
flaring advertisement that day in all the papers, 
as follows: 
PRIZE CONTEST IN GOLD 
A Prize of Fifty Dollars in Gold is offered for the best Fssay, 
not exceeding Five Hundred Words, on H omer’s Odyssey, based 
on the Pictures Exhibited in Tremont Temple. The Contest is 
open to all Pupils attending any School or College in New 


ungland, 





And was it not an unprecedented opportunity to 
combine the delights of the “ movies” with the 
austerer heights of scholarship? There were 
older folk, too, to whom—as to the Spectator— 
the idea of seeing Homer rendered by biograph 
appealed irresistibly, as a fresh test cf the 
classics by up-to-date modernity. Would the 
great epic thus rendered as a picture play “ get 
across the footlights”? It was an interesting 
experiment, no matter how it turned out. 
is) 

The Spectator must say that very little was 

done for Homer outside of the picture film itself. 


The announcement on the programme was a 
sample of its quality. It ‘ran thus: “ Music— 
Introduction-—Representative Art Creations of 
Homeric Times. Anda ten-minutes talk on the 
most ancient civilization akin to the Anglo- 
Saxon—existing millenniums before the birth of 
Christian Society. Who Odyssey was, and his 
resemblance to men of our day.” After that 
the Spectator hoped for very little—and was 
not agreeably disappointed at first. A dreary 
lecturer read in a dreary voice a few unspeak- 
able platitudes. The high school pupils around 
the Spectator whispered and chewed gum. 
Some pathetically poor pictures of Greek stat- 
ues were shown, and the affair still appeared 
entirely unpromising. No prize contest even 
could lift it to the level of interest. But at last, 
all the preliminaries past, Homer came to the 
front, and the situation changed at once. 


Homer is pictorial—no doubt of that. All 
great imaginative work is. A boy or girl study- 
ing Greek or Latin may easily lose the pic- 
tures in the participles; but here was the 
language of the eye alone, speaking through 
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a universal medium—a realized dream, so to 
speak, of Esperanto. The films had been made 
in Italy, from a large company of actors, and 
upon a large scale of scene and perspective, and 
with minute attention to archzxological detail. 
From the first one, “ Ulysses takes leave of his 
wife Penelope, his son Telemachus, and his 
father Laertes,” to the last, “ Having killed the 
wooers of Penelope, Ulysses purifies his house,” 
each picture wasa study in itself, and some were 
really remarkable in their action and splendid 
backgrounds. The story, too, marched well, 
and revealed afresh what an eye for situations 
the blind bard possessed. 

32) 

Troy, for example, fell in exciting style. 
Odysseus, spear in hand, drove triumphantly 
round its burning walls in his war chariot, and 
disappeared into a flaming breach, his warriors 
rushing on behind him. When he set sail for 
home, after the sack of Troy, his rowers “ smote 
the sounding furrows” in true classic style, and 
the waves rippled in and broke on the beach in 
curling foam. There were of course many sea 
scenes, and the big galley, with its great snow- 
white sail and striped oars, plowed on most 
realistically through them all. The audience, 
old and young, was sitting up and taking notice 
thoroughly by the time that Odysseus arrived 
at the island of the Cyclops. Here the tricks of 
modern photography got in their fine work. 
The Spectator does not pretend to know how a 
giant three times the size of a man can be 
photographed in a series of scenes with a group 
of men and a flock of sheep of ordinary size. 
But that it can be done with perfect suc- 
cess these “movies” proved to the hilt. Poly- 
phemus stalked about his cave, picked up 
Ulysses in his hand, and glared at him with his 
one monstrous eye in the middle of his giant 
forehead ; and later on, when Ulysses, hardening 
the end of the pine-tree trunk in the fire, put out 
the giant’s eye as he lay asleep, it was too 
realistic a sight for some of the audience to 
bear, and they shut their eyes tight and ex- 
claimed in horror. 


The darkness of the hall added to the thrill, 
which was, however, broken by the appearance 
at that moment of an usher with a lantern con- 
ducting some late comers to afront seat. After 
this, Ulysses and his companions escaped in 
good order, and were off again in their white- 
winged ship, with Polyphemus vainly casting 
huge rocks from a promontory after them. The 
splashes were very fine, and could almost have 
been heard if the music had not played on 
steadily through all the scenes, adding such airs 
as “ Nancy Lee” and “ Pinafore” to the nautical 
scenes with cheerful unconsciousness of any 
anachronism. The sirens came next, and there 
was a capital comic picture—of Ulysses filling 
the ears of the seamen with wax, while they 


afterward bound him to the mast with er 
gusto. The sirens, however, had their fau! 
The mermaids at the Hippodrome could ha 
given them points. They floated stiffly on 1 
water, with their too evidently papier-maché tai's 
turned up, and had none of the mystery a 
glamour that was required. But the monsters «tf 
Scylla and Charybdis more than made up | 
any lack in the sirens. From the rugged heai- 
lands, over the white breakers, they swung ou 
distorted, monstrous, lion-maned, tiger-toothed 
snapping at the frightened oarsmen, draggi 
some of them from the oars with their darti 
ravening jaws—another marvel of photograpliic 
juggling beyond the power of the layman t 
understand. 


S| 

Calypso and Nausicaa, King Alcinous and 
the old swineherd Eumzus, Telemachus and 
the goddess Athena, all played their parts as 
the moving film went on. The appearance and 
disappearance of the goddess and the transfor- 
mation of Ulysses into the old beggar and back 
again were very effective. A tree-trunk in the 
wood, a pillar in the house, changed, in the 
passing of a breath, to the full-armed goddess, 
and faded in the same magical manner into tree 
or pillar again. Odysseus became old and in 
rags while one looked at him, and as suddenly 
became young and vigorous once more. Very 
impressive, too, were the long vistas and the 
crowded backgrounds: Nausicaa’s glade, with 
the oxen drawing the wagon down to the 
shore, while she and her maidens played at 
ball; the procession of gift-bearers in the pal- 
ace of Alcinous; the wooers wandering in the 
moonlit meadows with the’ handmaidens of 
Penelope. As for Ulysses’s bow, and the way 
in which he disposed of the wooers by lightning 
flights of arrows, it was truly epical. No mat- 
ter how large and well trained the company who 
had posed for these pictures, the Spectator 
did not see how they could have done it so as 
to convey the illusion of reality so well. 

ee 

After all, however, something must be allowed 
for Homer. The Spectator a week or so later 
dropped in at an “art photo play ” presentation 
of Sarah Bernhardt in “Camille” and Réjane 
in “Madame Sans-Géne.” These pictures— 
and very fine they were—were heralded as the 
“triumph of science and art.” The resources 
of two fine stage companies, as well as all the 
art of two great leading actresses, had been 
drawn upon to make them perfect. Nothing 
could have been more artistic and complete 
than these picture plays except the actual plays 
themselves. Yet they lacked the largeness, 
the directness, the sweep, of the epic story. 
Homer, the poet of all time, came out ahead 
of Sardou, the playwright of the present. It is 
refreshing to have the classics score a success 
in the “movies.” Tie Spectator understands 
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that Dante is now done in biograph, and he 
intends to go the first chance he gets. Has 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress ” had a run yet? or “ King 


Lear”? or “Don Quixote”? The Spectator 


for the classics ! 


hopes to see them all before he dies, and to 
enjoy them as he did the Odyssey. “ 7A/s way 
* would not be a bad motto for 
any moving-picture manager, surely, 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Woman Movement in America (The). By Belle 
Squires. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 75 cents. 
Modern Woman’s Rights Movement (The). by 
Dr. Kaethe Schirmacher. Translated by Carl Conrad 
Eckhardt, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, New 

York. $1.50. 


Women of To-Morrow (The). By William 

Hard. The Baker & Taylor Company, New York. s1.50. 
Modern*Parisienne (The). By Octave Uzanne. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.25. 
An account of “The Woman Movement in 
America ” is made up of articles written for a 
Chicago newspaper, and bears all the marks of 
journalistic haste. Itis not a production likely 
to convert opponents, nor will its stvle attract 
those not already pledged to the cause of equal 
suffrage. For instance, to characterize the pas- 
sage of the Fourteenth Amendment as “the 
greatest of political crimes,” “a cowardly, 
dastardly act,” will hardly secure for the writer 
consideration from clear-minded or thoughtful 
people. A historical survey of “ The Modern 
Woman's Rights Movement,” translated from 
the German, will command more attention. It is 
frankly a political document, but also a history 
covering the movement in all countries. The 
divisions are headed: The Germanic and the 
Romance Countries, The Slavic and Balkan 
States, and The Orient and the Far East. North 
America is hailed as the cradle of the move- 
ment, and the Germanic lands are in the lead. 
The old argument for a vote as a natural right 
is now abandoned by many advocates of equal 
suffrage, but it is presented here once more. 
Each country is fully studied and fairly repre- 
sented, from the author’s point of view. It is 
unfortunate that the advocates of equal suffrage 
should so constantly exploit the moral differ- 
ences between man and woman, while energet- 
ically condemning an overestimate of sex. The 
author’s conclusion is that in a survey of the 
world we find woman a slave and beast of bur- 
den. When she rules, it is by cunning. She is 
regarded as free in only a small part of the civil- 
ized world. Men oppose “with unconscious 
egotism ” the movement to secure the happiness 
of woman, man, and ‘child by establishing the 
equal rights of the sexes. The author writes 
with serious conviction and dignity, and, while 
we may dissent from many of her positions, it 
is well to read an authoritative statement of the 
cause that has attracted so much public notice 
during the past five years. Still the ques- 
tion is held before us in a volume upon “ The 
Women of To-Morrow,” which opens auspi- 


ciously with a portrait of the fine face of John 
Simmons, founder of the admirable Simmons 
College. From = such chapter headings as 
these one can estimate the scope of the book : 
“ Love Deferred ” discusses the wisdom 


of 
putting off marriage for economic 


reasons. 
“ Learning for Earning ” isa growing aim among 
women. The wise dictum of the author is put 
thus: “If education does not give women 
a comprehension of the organization of the 
money-earning world, and train them to one of 
the techniques which lead to self-support in that 
world, it is not education.” “ Learning for Spend- 
ing” is a chapter full of quotable sentences. 
“Home economics is no attempt to drive women 
back into home seclusion. On the contrary, it 
is an attempt to bring the home and its occupants 
into the scientific and sociological developments 
of the outside world.” We are assured that the 
housekeeper, because there are drains in the 
house, need not learn a// about drain-pipes—any 
more than a business man need know all the 
structural mysteries of his typewriting machine. 
This must be a relief to the over-strenuous 
woman investigator! The wasters and the 
mothers of the world are in turn discussed in 
friendly and colloquial fashion. ‘The conclusion 
of the whole matter is that the woman of to- 
morrow will lose none of her charm or her 
love for children, but will respond more per- 
fectly to the changed environment and be a 
more useful, responsible economic factor in our 
interesting world. Perhaps no greater contrast 
to the book just mentioned could be found than 
a volume by Octave Uzanne describing “ The 
Modern Parisienne.” Brilliant, enigmatic, loved 
by all analytical Latin writers, the French- 
woman is a never-ending source of speculation. 
Women of all ranks are caught and impaled 
for inspection under the microscope of this 
writer. The result is, on the whole, disturb- 
ing and depressing, both because of facts de- 
tailed and because of the evident acquiescence 
in common conditions. The Baroness von 
Hutten in a gay and clever Introduction con- 
cedes to M. Uzanne a keen sense of humor 
and perfect justice to her subject. There is 
room for difference of opinion upon both of 
these points. The views of Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin are sharply opposed as we read the 
arraignment of the Parisienne, finding sex ex- 
alted, accepted, and used as the chief lever of 
society, high or low. The fresh air of the 
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prairie that blows through the somewhat crude 
chapters of “The Women of To-Morrow ” is 
far better for the lungs than the close, perfumed 
atmosphere of the boudoir and shop of the 
French capital. 

Full Recognition of Japan (The). 


By Robert P. 
Porter. 


Oxford University Press, New York. $4. 

In the great number of books upon Japan 
written and published in the course of the 
last ten years it would be difficult to find a 
better or more interesting compendium of 
trustworthy information than Mr. Robert P. 
Porter’s volume. The author describes it in 
his sub-title as “A Detailed Account of the 
Economic Progress of the Japanese Empire 
to 1911;” but it is much more than this. It 
covers the whole field of Japanese activity and 
development from the beginning of the era of 
enlightenment to the present time, and deals in 
a most readable way not only with the eco- 
nomic progress of the Empire, but with the 
whole intellectual and cultural transformation of 
the people who have made the Empire what it 
is. Economic progress, it is true, is adequately 
treated, but even more space is given to such 
subjects as agriculture, art, education, the army, 
the navy, municipal progress, hotels, literature, 
journalism, the drama, music, prison reform, 
philanthropy, emigration, colonial administra- 
tion, and the Red Cross. In substance, if not 
in form, the book is really a cyclopzdia of in- 


formation concerning things Japanese, and it 
deals in an enlightening and entertaining way 
with almost every phase and aspect of Jap- 


anese civilization and culture. The article on 
Japan in the eleventh edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica contains nearly two hundred 
thousand words, and is generally regarded by 
experts as the best existing presentation of 
the knowledge that we have of that country; 
but it is not so readable as Mr. Porter’s book, 
and in many fields is not so complete or satis- 
factory. The Britannica, for example, devotes 
less than two thousand words to Japanese agri- 
culture, while Mr. Porter gives it more than six 
thousand words. Education in the Britannica 
is presented in thirty-six hundred words, while 
the same subject in “ The Full Recognition of 
Japan” is treated at three times that length. 
Comparatively little attention is paid by the 
Britannica to music, sports, the drama, the 
newspaper press, the prisons, and the Red 
Cross, while in Mr. Porter’s book these subjects 
make some of the most interesting chapters. 
The introductory sketch of the transformation 
of Japan from a feudal to a constitutional 
State is clear and interesting, and the descrip- 
tion of Japanese methods and results in Man- 
churia, Korea, Formosa, and Saghalin is fuller, 
more intelligible, and more satisfactory than 
any other statement of the kind that has yet 
been made. Although the author’s attitude to- 
ward the Japanese is a friendly and sympathetic 
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one, he is not effusive or unduly enthusiastic, 
and his judgments seem to be based upon wide, 
accurate, and well-digested knowledge. The most 
noteworthy characteristic of the book, perhaps, 
is its readability. It is not easy to set forth a 
great mass of facts in an interesting and at- 
tractive way; but Mr. Porter has succeeded in 
doing this without sacrificing either accuracy or 
dignity, and without any noticeable straining 
after literary effect. The book is provided with 
seven colored maps and an excellent index. 
Ethics of Jesus (The): Being the William 
Belden Noble Lectures for 1909. By Henry Churchil! 


ying: D. D. D. LL.D. The Macmillan Company, New 
or 


In this sated and illuminating volume the 
ethical teaching of Jesus is not written about, 
but is presented by the Master himself for 
purely objective study. Incidentally this serves 
for a rebuttal of current misrepresentations of 
it, which is not directly undertaken. Beginning 
with undisputed and doubly attested sayings of 
Jesus, Dr. King proceeds to the others in Mark, 
the oldest of the Gospels, in the still older com- 
mon source used by Matthew and Luke, desig- 
nated by scholars as “ Q,” thence to the teach- 
ing peculiar to each of these two. Brief com- 
ments on these sayings bring out the various 
ethical lessons emphasized therein. Subse- 
quent chapters present the Sermon on the 
Mount as a whole, and in particular the Beati- 
tudes, as evincing Jesus’ conceptions of the 
basic qualities of the religiously moral life, to- 
gether with the great motives to that life which 
he proclaimed on the Mount, as giving a full 
summary of his teaching in all its essentials. 
This, while not technically systematic, is found 
to be a body of “ thoroughly unified and consist- 
ent thinking on life, its end, spirit, motives, and 
means.” At the heart of it is one vitalizing 
thought—faith in God as Father, assured that 
love is at the heart of things, and the universe 
on the side of the righteous will. Dr. King has 
put a manual of eminent value in convenient 
compass at the service of thousands who are 
studying the life of Jesus. 
What Children Should Eat. Adapted from 
Home Science for Grammar Schools, Home-Schoo! 


Community Series by Edith Greer. Human Weltare 
Publications, Southwest Harbor, Maine. 


“ Health is possible to almost every child. But 
it is within the reach of children of all circum 
stances only as they are aided by adults to 
whom they must look for responsible care and an 
earnest, intelligent interest in child welfare.” 
To secure this responsible aid to some children 
now lacking it is the object of this little book 
prepared by Edith Greer and dedicated to “ Ellen 
H. Richards, who gave the impulse to the study of 
Home Science in America.” Ina pamphlet of 
twenty-four pages Miss Greer has put into clear 
and compact form what may be a manual for 
the nourishment of children from infancy on- 
ward, with some additional precepts for other 
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phases of their physical care. The various 
divisions cover Why, How, What, When, and 
Ilow Much children should eat; What and 
\hen children should not eat; How to Choose 
and How to Prepare foods for children; “ What 
Happens in Childhood ;” and “ How Children 
Should Live.” The reasonableness and logic of 
these precepts are convincing to the mind; as, 
for example, these under “ What Happens in 
Childhood :” 

Children cannot eat food that needs to be chewed before 

»y have teeth. Hence the early need for liquid food. 
solid food must wait for teeth. 

Digestive juices that make the food of use to the body 
ire, like the teeth, not all ready for use in the little child. 
Therefore only such foods as these are ready for can chil- 
dren use. The absence of teeth is more visible but no 
more real than that of the substance needed to digest 
starchy food. This is not formed until the child is about 
nine months old. 

foods for which the child is ready are needed for the 
child’s daily activity, also to make in the child what is 
still to be made. If the food needed for teeth is lacking 
when teeth are forming, the teeth will be inferior, not 
sound, not durable; a care, not a health-aid. The same 
is true of the bones in general an | of all organs. 

Add to these elements of value that the little 
book is as appealing in its taste and charm as it 
is convincing by its accuracy and extent. It 
can hardly fail to be welcome to the “ Parents, 
Teachers, Students, Nurses, Social Workers,” 
for whom it is prepared. 
Victim (The): Being the Heresy Case of Dr. 
Wm. D. Grant Before the Presbyterian General 
Assembly at Atlantic City, May, 1911. Theodore E. 


Schulte, 132 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 
4) cents. 


This is a historical record in which church 
courts appear in disadvantageous contrast with 
civil courts. The charges against Dr. Grant 
were based on printed papers of his, here repro- 
duced with a record of the proceedings against 
him, and their result in an acquittal by his pres- 
bytery, and its reversal by the Assembly. He 





was then suspended from the ministry until 
restored by his presbytery after renunciation of 
his alleged errors. He next requested the pres- 
bytery to cite the specific statements which he 
was required to retract. This being declined, 
he presented a written confession of thorough 
adherence to the standards of the Church on the 
doctrines alleged to be in question. But this was 
refused on the ground that it was “a confession 
of faith rather than a renunciation of errors.” 
He is thus left helpless under ban. The Assem- 
bly which condemned Dr. Grant disposed differ- 
ently of the similar accusations brought against 
President Brown and Professor Brown, of 
Union Theological Seminary, where Dr. Grant 
was graduated. It refused him permission to 
make on its floor a declaration of his sincere 
adherence to the doctrines he was alleged to 
deny. It dismissed the complaint against the 
Messrs. Brown, but appointed a committee to 
confer with the Seminary authorities for the 
maintenance of peaceful relations. It is not 
easy to avoid the suspicion that Dr. Grant fell 
a victim to the worldly-mindedness which com- 
pensates itself for temporizing with the strong 
by severity with the weak. 
Success in Salesmanship. By Stanley Wood- 
worth. American School of Commerce, Chicago. 
As its name implies, this little book is intended 
chiefly for salesmen, so called ; but its practical 
talks in regard to system, perseverance, enthu- 
siasm, judgment, etc., would be most helpful to 
any class of workers. 
Sheriff of Badger (The). By George Pattullo. 
1). Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25. 
A series of cowboy stories very well knit to- 
gether in a vigorous romance. Something like 
the kind of joyous and irresponsible tale which 
the author of “ Red Saunders” used to give us. 
There is action a-plenty, and there is also fun. 


LETTERS TO THE OUTLOOK 


VICIOUS AND INDEFENSIBLE 

I have just been reading your editorial of 
May 4 on “ Prison Contract Labor,” in which 
you credit South Dakota with its abolition. I 
regret to say that this vicious and indefensible 
system still obtains in our State. Many of the 
men work at making shirts at prices below a 
decent wage for women and girls. The State 
gets three cents for the making of each shirt, 
and, with modern machines, the average daily 
earnings of each man for the: State are fifty-four 
cents. It is to be hoped that the contract, which 
expires in 1915, will never be renewed. Part of 
the men are used in manufacturing binding 
twine, for making which modern machinery 
Was installed recently, but here the rights of 
the State representing all the people are lost 


sight of in a subsidy to the farmers by selling to 
them direct at one and one-half cents per pound 
below the market wholesale price to dealers. 


; H. K. WARREN. 
Yankton College, President's Office, 
Yankton, South Dakota. 


A FORECAST THAT CAME TRUE 

What is to become of this Nation if a body 
of men, presumed to be the pick of the country, 
can meet in open convention and deliberately 
steal a Presidential nomination as is being 
done in Chicago this week, and yet have a large 
following of respectable people? To an ordinary 
plain citizen without special influence and with 
no political ax to grind it seems that the time 
is at hand for the formation of a new party 
that does not depend on theft and graft for its 
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existence. In my opinion, Theodore Roosevelt 
is the logical leader of this movement because 
of his great leadership and force for righteous- 
ness, and | think that the great majority of the 
voters who believe that right should prevail will 
be found under the Roosevelt banner, no matter 
how far it leads from the old line Republican 
camp—and the farther the better, from present 
indications. The issue now is practically clear 
cut between right and wrong. In the end right 
must triumph. The great force of Roosevelt is 
but the force of righteousness ably and vigor- 
ously directed. I hope he will continue to lead 
the fight, and that others of our able public men 
may throw off the shackles of selfishness and 
apathy and join in the fray. 


Louis E. HoLcomp. 
Alto Pass, Illinois, June 21, 1912. 


A NEW PARTY 


Beyond a reasonable doubt, the time is at 
hand when it has become absolutely necessary 
for all who favor clean politics and who desire 
to see the wishes of the majority of all of our 
citizens respected and the offices of the Nation 
filled by men chosen by the majority of the 
voters of the entire Nation to get away from 
the two old parties, and form a new party along 
lines that will give all of our voters an equal 
chance to have a voice in all matters pertaining 
to the management of public affairs and in the 
naming of those who are delegated to do so. 


A vast number of the Republican party have 
become disgusted at the way and manner in 
which its leaders have conducted the affairs of 


the Government and the party. This is equally 
true regarding the Democratic party. And 
there is every good reason why they should get 
together in the forming of a new party. This 
is bound to come sooner or later. Why not 
now? ‘The advent of such a party would abol- 
ish all political section lines, and such names as 
North, South, East, and West would be stricken 
from the political vocabulary. Especially 
should this appeal to the people of the Southern 
and Western States, as it would secure for 
them equal privileges with the balance of the 
States. Then a citizen of Texas would have as 
fair an opportunity to become President of the 
United States as would one from the State of 
Ohio. 

As matters now stand with both of the old 
parties, it seems to be necessary to name as 
candidates for both President and Vice-Presi- 
dent men from a certain prescribed section, 
covering but a small portion of the United 
States, and even a suggestion of a candidate 
for either office coming from outside that cer- 
tain section would receive but little considera- 
tion. The same rule, to a very great extent, 
applies through all the channels of public pat- 
ronage and, we might say, Government con- 
trol. 
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Now, as loyal American citizens, let us see to 
it that these conditions no longer exist, and that 
matters political are so arranged that all of our 
citizens have an equal chance to say as to how 
the Government is managed and controlled and 
by whom. 

Never has an event taken place in any country 
that has brought about more good to a whole 
Nation than would the uniting of the North, 
East, South, and West to stamp out our political 
corruption and efface from the map all section 


lines. ROBERT WHEELER. 
Wellsburg, Virginia. 


JOHN MITCHELL’S VIEW 


In her article on “ Standards of Living in the 
Home,” published in The Outlook of June 29, 
Annie Dewey says, “John Mitchell claims that 
unskilled workmen should do this [live in a large 
city, “bring up a family, and enjoy ordinary 
human happiness ”] “ on $600” a year. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Mitchell has made 
no such statement, various writers and-speakers 
who have purported to represent his views to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

In his book “ Organized Labor,” published 
in 1903, Mr. Mitchell says (page 116): “I shall 
attempt to define what I consider the American 
standard of living for unskilled workingmen and 
the minimum wage upon which this standard 
can be maintained.” After setting forth what 
he considers the American standard of living 
for unskilled workmen, Mr. Mitchell proceeds: 
“For the great mass of unskilled workingmen, 
however, residing in towns and cities with a 
population of from 5,000 to 100,000, the fair 
wage, a wage consistent with American stand- 
ards of living, should not be less than $600.” 
“ This,” he says, “would be inadequate for 
workmen living in very large cities. Further, | 
believe that what should now be considered as 
the American standard and as a minimum wage 
will, in the course of ten or twenty years, cease 
to be so considered.” 

Is there anything in this statement to indicate 
that Mr. Mitchell says that in this year of grace 
1912 unskilled workmen living in large cities 
should “ bring up a family, and enjoy ordinary 
human happiness . . . on $600.” a year? 

ELIZABETH CATHERINE Morris. 

Mount Vernon, New York. 

THE MOVING PICTURE--THE 
THE BAD OF If 

Unquestionably, the moving picture is the 
most direct appeal to the understanding. The 
printed page and the spoken words are tortuous 
paths to learning as compared to the royal road 
provided by the cinematograph. As a devel- 
oper of intelligence; the contrivance cannot be 
highly praised, but as a direct and immediate 
appeal to the understanding it is the last word. 
Nothing that we have to-day can surpass it in 
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its power to make plain either a mechanical 
vrocess, an acted plot, or scenes in unknown 
Recent successful experiments combin- 
gx the phonograph and the cinematograph 

ay even augment its sphere of usefulness. 

loviig pictures are not a passing freak; they 

are here to stay,and they may be made a highly 
iluable element in education and amusement. 

~These are facts. It will be difficult to find 
thinking man or woman who will deny them. 

why is there such a hue and cry from 

1e end of the land to the other against the 

ioving-picture show? Why is it that from 

venile, divorce, and criminal courts we hear 

mstant blame for wayward deeds laid on the 

live-cent shows”? To any and ail inquiries 

regarding the harmful effect of moving-picture 
exhibitions the one answer is the word—* Greed.” 
Along the entire gamut, from the development 
of the scenario to the exhibitors of the copied 
films, there is not a man in the whole length of 
the line looking for less than the maximum 
possible profit. Unless the law steps in and 
does for moving-picture shows what it has 
done for meat inspection and pure food, the 
cinematograph will continue to inject into our 
social order an element of degrading principle. 

The National Board of Censors is an excel- 
lent body, doing an excellent work. But its 
usefulness is limited: it reaches only those film 
manufacturing concerns that are willing to sub- 
mit their productions to it. When a film has 
passed their censorship, copies of it may be 
sold to distributing agencies everywhere under 
the sole agreement not to release it before a 
certain date. The distributer becomes the 
owner of the film, and he does with it as he sees 
fit. It has passed out of the hands of the cen- 
sors, never to be seen by them again. In the 
establishment of the distributer the film can be 
made over uncensored, strips can be inserted, 
or any mutilation made that fancy or trade may 
dictate. The censorship is a curb on promiscu- 
ous output by-+the best and most reliable manu- 
facturers, who need it least, but it is in no wise 
a safeguard against the exploitation of bad 
films. A class of so-called “ pirated” films are 
the extreme of irresponsibility. These films 
we never seen by the National Board of Cen- 
They are either manufactured locally or 
smuggled in from Europe., Large numbers of 
independent film producers outside of New York 
City and vicinity.never have their films censored 
by the National Board. The usefulness, then, 
of the National Board to the Nation is not 
great. 

The only way that the people, and especially 
the children, can be safeguarded from the influ- 
ence of evil pictures is by careful regulation of 
the places of exhibitions. ‘The public exhibition 
of the film is the stage at which it is of vital 
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necessity to censor it. The exhibitor takes 
from the distributer just what the distributer is 
willing to give him. He has no choice in the 
matter, however; the booking man of the dis- 
tributing agency can make or break the exhib- 
itor’s enterprise. With an act of law back of 
the moving-picture man, he is given power to 
refuse or return a film that might get him into 
trouble. The distributing agency then has a 
useless film on its hands, and loses the purchas- 
ing price of the film unless it can be returned to 
the manufacturer, who will then lose a surpris- 
ingly large amount of money on the production. 
Therefore the only possible effective curb on 
the production of films that have a bad influence 
on society is local regulation, for not until the 
public forces him to lose money will the un- 
scrupulous manufacturer of degrading films 
listen to the public weal. As it stands to-day, 
the public, without regulation, is putting huge 
profits into the pockets of exhibitors, distrib- 
uters, and manufacturers, making no distinction 
between good and bad. A movement for the 
nation-wide supervision of public exhibitions 
should be under the Department of Education 
or Child Welfare at Washington. 
DARRELL O. HiBBARD, 
Boys’ Work Director, Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF STATE AND 
FEDERAL JUDGES 


Under the present system of jurisprudence, 
the judges of our courts are absolutely without 


responsibility of any kind. The organic laws 
of the States of the Union, as well as the 
United States, all provide for supreme and 
inferior courts, without attaching to those pre- 
siding over them responsibility and liability for 
error. If adefendant has received an unfavor- 
able verdict at the hands of the inferior court, 
and appeals the case, af great cost to himself, to 
a superior court for review and action, and the 
inferior court decision is reversed by the 
higher court, some remedy should be provided 
whereby thefudge of the inferior court who 
made the error should at least be made person- 
ally liable for the amount of money expended 
by the defendant to bring about justice. Every 
individual, every corporation, judges excepted, 
are liable to those who may be injured by their 
acts. When money liability shall be placed on 
these judges for decisions that meet with re- 
versal in higher courts, better and more compe- 
tent men will be found to serve the people. 
Can any reasonable argument be made that will 
show any difference between a man who loses 
his money by the error of a court, and by hav- 
ing the same money stolen from his home ? 


GEORGE A. NOWLAND. 
Alexandria, Virginia. 





BY THE WAY 


Our American bathing resorts pale into insignifi- 
cance beside those of India—though to the Hindu 
bathing is a religious duty as well as a personal lux- 
ury, which may explain its popularity. East India 
papers report that during one week recently at the 
holy city of Allahabad nearly 2,000,000 people bathed 
in the rivers Jumna and Ganges, which meet at that 
place. 

Train service in the West is in some cases setting 
an example to the rest of the country. At the re- 
cent Electrical Convention held in Seattle it is said 
that several of the crowded transcontinental trains 
arrived ahead of schedule, and that in no case was 
a train behind time. 

The waiters’ strike in New York City, which for 
several weeks made dining in the hotels and large 
restaurants an adventure of uncertain outcome, was 
finally called off by the strikers’ officials. The terms 
offered by the employers before the strike ended 
conceded the abolition of fines and the extension of 
certain privileges, but denied recognition of the union. 

In a tribute to “ Father” Taylor, the eloquent 
sailor preacher of Boston, the New York “Sun ” says: 
“ We dare say that Melville and the author of ‘ Two 
Years Before the Mast’ and Clark Russell and 
Stevenson of ‘ Treasure Island’ would pick ‘ Father 
Taylor’ for the chaplain of their Bethel in the 
Blessed Isles.” 

The Bethel that Father Taylor ministered to in 
Boston was frequented by followers of the sea of 
much less literary culture than the gentlemen named. 
The story will be recalled of two sailors who were 
searching for Father Taylor’s Bethel; coming into 
North Square, they saw the Bethel’s flag flying. 
Slowly spelling out its inscription, B-E-T, beat, H-E-L, 
hell, “ Beat Hell!” they exclaimed, “that must be 
Father Taylor’s church,” and soon they were hos- 
pitably welcomed to that haven for storm-beaten 
souls. 

Women are supposed to take little interest in 
baseball, and it has even been argued that the femi- 
nine intellect is constitutionally incapable of grasp- 
ing the intricacies of the game. But now we read 
in an article in “ McClure’s” that a woman, Mrs. 
Helen R. Britton, knows enough about the game to 
own and manage a baseball club—the St. Louis 
Nationals—and that she says she “ hopes to make 
baseball much more popular with women and girls.” 

The ice-cream season being now at its height, 
caution, according to a United States Public Health 
bulletin, should be exercised in seeing that only a 
pure, fresh article of this kind is purchased. 
cream “cones” and “hokey pokey” especially 
should be severely scrutinized. The bulletin states 
that unsanitary conditions prevail in most of the ice- 
cream factories; of nearly fifty investigated in 
Washington only three were pronounced “ clean,” 
the rest varying from “ fair ” to “ filthy.” 


Ice- 


The French Antarctic expedition in the ship Pour- 
quoi-Pas, so its surgeon, Dr. Liouville, states, was the 
first polar expedition that ever returned home with 
all its members in a state of perfect health. 

Another interesting fact concerning this expedi- 
tion is that it discovered an appetizing polar dish— 
roast fin-whale, which is declared to be “ exquisite,” 
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and to resemble veal of the first quality. Thus the 
Eskimo’s menu of “ whale blubber and train oil” js 
in a fair way to be vindicated. 

An American clergyman, the Rev. Elmer O. Weld. 
was recently accidentally killed in London by 
motor bus. This accident and many others simil«: 
to it have led to a movement toward forming a 
society to protect life in London streets, which ar 
said to be now more perilous in their risks to pedes- 


~ trians than those of any other city in Europe. 


The austerities of the Vatican have been so far 
relaxed, it is reported, as to allow the introduction 
of a moving-picture machine into that papal 
“ prison,” and the Pope, for the first time in his life, 
has enjoyed the diversion of seeing the moving 
films. Views of his old home, Venice, were particu- 
larly appreciated. 


The Pekingese spaniel, or “lion dog,’ now so 
popular among dog lovers, was formerly an exclu- 
sive possession of China’s rulers, and it was a capi- 
tal offense to remove one of the diminutive creatures 
from the Imperial palace. A pair of them were 
brought to Europe after the capture of Peking in 
1860, and from these and a few others the American 
specimens of the breed are descended. 


Six per cent of the accidents that occur to 
aviators, says an authority on the subject, are due 
to sheer recklessness, ten per cent to atmospheric 
conditions, twenty-five per cent to poor construc- 
tion of the aeroplanes, and twenty-five per cent to 


lack of natural aptitude on the part of the operators. 
Insufficient training and misconception of the limi- 
tations of the aeroplane are responsible for the 
remainder of the accidents. 


In Germany, says the “Scientific American,” 
wood is too expensive to be burned, and it is made 
into artificial silk worth $2 a pound and bristles 
worth $4 a pound ; into paper, yarn, twine, carpet, 
canvas, and cloth. From sawdust parquet flooring 
is made; the materials for this may be bought by 
the pound and then mixed, so that the householder 
can lay his own hardwood floors according to his 
individual taste and ingenuity. 


Miss Molly Pearson, the “ Bunty ”* who “ pulls the 
strings ” in the highly successful comedy, decided 
when quite young that she must go on the stage. 
She was asked, when she applied for a position, 
what parts she had played. ‘“ None,” was her reply. 
“ What amateur réles?” “None.” The xaiveté of 
these replies was refreshing, and the interview led 
finally to an engagement with Mr. Ben Greet, who 
“brought out ” the young woman who has so well 
justified her own predilections as to her profession. 

False ideals of gentility sometimes show them- 
selves in the lower as well as in the higher ranks of 
society. Witness the village butcher who, as an 
exchange tells the story, thus describes a new resi- 
dent: “ She came in to-day, and I tell you she’s « 
real lady, brought up select and exclusive. She 
don’t know one cut o’ meat from another, nor veal! 
from mutton.” Akin to this was the experience of 
an altruistic young woman who sometimes answered 
the door-bell to save the servants and who over- 
heard them saying, ** The; young ladies next door 
is real ladies: ‘hey never go to the door for nobody !” 





